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SICK AND IN PRISON. 

gHSN Jack the Giant-kiUer wanted 
) get into a giant's castle, I be- 
j lievehehadoalytowindthemagic- 
' horn which always hung above the 
oastle gate, and unseen hands flung open bolts 
and bars, and Jack walked on unqaestioned 
into the awful presence of Giant Despair or 
Giant Blunderbore. 

I am afraid I have not got their names quite 
right. I believe I have confused the Pilgrim's 
giant with one of Jack's; but at all events, 
these two giants are modem enough, true and 
Hew enough, for my etory ; having, in fact, 
both of them, sadly too much to do with it. 
Neither of them are dead> and buried, and gone 
with all the other bob-goblins, as some good 
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people seem to think. They are rampant 
everywhere — most modem giants; — and I have 
a theory that Blunderbore, especially, often 
rules supreme over boards of guardians, and 
that his is the legislation in many an ogre 
Castle, into which Giant Despair drives a crowd 
of sick people and forlorn children, and shuts 
them up in strong brick waUs, and caUs it— 
a Workhouse. 

And it was into such an Ogre Castle that 
I wanted to get. Well I knew that there 
were wailings of broken hearts, sickness, lone- 
liness, desjrair and death, shut in, and hedged 
decorously from sight by all those acres of 
blank but most respectable workhouse walls. 

When you stood before them you could 
hear the distant noise of a great city, with its 
murmur of ceaseless sound ; but here all was 
very still. The rush and excitement of life 
was going on there the same as ever, and here 
the waifs and strays, the poor cast-up wreckage 
from that great tide beyond, had drifted and 
been gathered within the silent Trails, like 
tangle, sea-weed, wreck and rubbish, drifting 
with the waves, strands upon tbe shore of 
some quiet bay. 
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Even such weak help as I could bring could ' 
not be lost^ could not be quite useless^ here. 

But how to get in ! Who was to wind for- 
me a magic horn which could by any possi- 
bility penetrate to the ears of a whole board 
of guardians, or of any other powers and po- 
tentates reigning within the mysterious brick 
walls, and let me; a very small, incipient 
giant-killer, into this very big Ogre Castle. 

In this dilemma I subsided at once into the 
wise ways and doings of the nineteenth cen-. 
tury, and wrote for advice. 

My answer, from one who had done very 
gallant deeds of giant-killing in her own day, 
and whose name was known far and wide as a 
pioneer wherever kind deeds were done, was, 
'^ Go in, ask no questions, ask no one's leave, . 
and do what you can.'' 

Then and there the spirit of knight-errantry » 
came to my aid, or I should have succumbed « 
to a fit of cowardice and an inborn dread of. 
beadles and boards of guardians, and gone on . 
doing crochet evermore. 

I was told to .*^ go in," and intended to go 
in, but how to do it, I could not tell. How- 
ever, like all tacticians, the first thing to be 
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done was to reconnoitre my fortress, but for 
the very first, as the children say, I may as well 
tell at once, I had to find it. And that was 
no easy matter. 

It woidd seem almost incredible that a great 
institution containing between 400 and 500 
people shoidd be almost lost sight of, even in 
a city with a population of 50,000 ; but so it 
was. 

I do not believe that one person in a hundred 
knew even where the workhouse was. 

In that great city, thronged as it was with 
people full " of alms deeds which they did,'' 
where the stream of charity flowed continuously 
to hospital, school, clothing club, into a last 
minutisB of charitable help which had pity and 
aid for the least of the infirmities of poor 
humanity,* the sick and poor and aged were 
only (as it seemed) lost sight of, when they 
drifted, poor wrecks as they were, into the 
quiet bay, and passed for ever from sight and 
memory within the workhouse walls. 

There they were completely forgotten. The 
clergy, their district visitors, their doctors (if 

* They had a pocket handkox^ef club. 
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ever they had had such friends in need) thought 
of them no more^ or thought of them only as 
safe and comfortable, and cared for, in all the 
comfort and care of a model workhouse. 

For although no one seemed to know where 
the workhouse was, everybody seemed to know 
it was a pattern workhouse. Yet everybody 
knew also something of another fact, which, if 
they had ever taken the trouble to think about 
it, some kind and logical heads might have 
thought a rather irreconcilable one — the people 
had a mortal dread of the model worlchouae. 

The sick and aged would agonize in semi- 
starvation rather than trust themselves within 
its walls. Its very name and the terror of it, 
was the last drop of bitterness in the cup of 
their miserable lot to many of the more de- 
serving and respectable of the sick and aged 
people. But none asked why this was so; 
some thought and said it was as well it should 
be so. " We should have everyone flocking 
in, if the workhouses were made too comfort- 
able,'' the universal remark here as everywhere, 
spoke the one universal idea of what a work- 
house is and ought to be. 

A refuge for sickness and helplessness. Yes, 
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but first and before all things, a protection to 
the rate-payers, their prison where they sift 
poverty from idleness ; where, therefore, under 
a modified penal code directed against sup- 
posed 'culpable mendicity, all the ills of poor 
humanity are crowded together, and legislated 
for, as if every one of them was a wilful wicked- 
ness; as if lameness, and deafness, madness, 
and old age, all deserved aUke bolts and bars, 
■and water-gruel. 

Alas ! for the hospice of the Middle-ages, 
the almshouses of later days, there was more 
of mercy in them, more of love to man and 
loyalty to Christ, than ever there can be in these 
,barred and bolted, rate-supported prisons. The 
'gifts of a compulsory charity are unblest to the 
giver and receiver. 

This legal almsgiving is too clumsy to meet 
the manifold wants of human misery. They 
are too intricate, too complex, to be legislated 
for in the mass. Such help brings crushing 
evils in its train^ too often leaving more evils 
than it takes away : homes broken up, families 
scattered until all tie of home and kindred is 
lost for ever, aged parents got rid of to end 
.their . days amongst strangers, husbands and 
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wives separated in their saddened old age^this 
is what the workhouse means to the poor ; 
and all this riding rough-shod over human 
nature as long as human nature is what it is^ 
supplements successfully the rigour of work- 
house discipline, and is of course protective to 
•the rate-payer. 

A sad and terrible necessity all this, to keep 
back the ever rising tide of poverty stretching 
out eager, too often idle hands, for the dole 
the law allows. But what of those who could 
not be kept back, of those the flood-gates have 
let in ; surely we may take for granted all this 
complex plan of accurately adjusted repression, 
merging so often of necessity into sharpest 
cruelty, has done its work. And now, undo 
the prison-bars, and let us see who our pri- 
soners are. We have forgotten them too long, 
and taken for granted, far too long, that such 
sharp need as theirs, meets all it wants in the 
cold charities of even a model workhouse. 

♦ ^^f ^^ ^^^ ^^f 

^^^ ^^% ^^^ ^^^ 

It was one of those sunny but dreary March 
days, when the sun scorches and the wind 
makes one shiver, and the dust goes about on 
the winjgs of small whirlwinds, that I set out 
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at last to find my fortress. There were no 
leaves out yet to give the sense of shade and 
coobiess^ but there was green grass in the 
Cathedral Close, and a conventional '^ towny'* 
looking old goat browsing upon it, who accepted 
a workhouse biscuit, and became from that 
time a pensioner on my workhouse walks, for 
the sake of the hills his feet might have trod, 
not his own at all. Then for three minutes 
into the grand Cathedral nave, — where on 
arch and pillar from gemmed windows ^^the 
lights like glories fall.^^ Shade and coolness 
enough here ; and the shadow of the centuries 
that have come and gone since man in the 
wonder and awe of that early faith, raised aisle 
and roof, a thing of grandeur and beauty, to 
his Maker's praise. 

Thank God for our fathers' faith, and that 
our fathers' &ith is ours. Thank God too for 
the dear white daisies which fleck the green 
grass as it waves in the sunshine and the wind, 
and which that horrid old goat is biting off by 
pecks and bushelfuls as I pass him, and make 
my way out beyond, into narrow, picturesque 
old streets where the houses lean forward from 
their upper stories as if to nod to their neigh- 
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bours. It is a curious things how every house 
a hundred years old or more has its own indivi- 
duality^ as if everyone had built his home on his 
own plan in the long gone-by days^ and always 
with all sorts of engaging nooks and angles^ 
gables and pinnacles and picturesque windows. 
There were windows in these old streets out of 
which you might fancy Cavalier heads looking 
down on pretty Puritans below ; nothing had 
changed here for two or three hundred years^ 
and the dingy tight-shut windows looked as if 
they had never been opened since the plague 
passed through the city in the days of Charles 
the Second ; and up and down those unwhole- 
some courts and alleys^ ''the pestilence still 
walketh in darkness.*' Fever, small-pox, hor- 
rors of all sorts haunt these pretty, picturesque, 
stuJBTy old streets, and one only breathes (reelj 
again beyond the city walls, where the houses 
become less crowded, the streets widen and 
freshen, and look ever newer, and cleaner, and 
uglier, until they merge into the open country. 
And quite in the open country, although not 
more than half an hour's walk from the densest 
part of the city, and from the grand old cathe- 
dral, I at last found the workhouse. 
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A long array of brick wall, slate roof, iron 
railings, and a potato ground in front, with 
more iron railings, was all that was to be 
gathered from first impressions of this pauper 
palace. 

It was very large and ugly, and that was as 
it should be. What has the beautiful to do 
with the Poor Law ; why shroud its ugly facts 
in basest Gothic or craziest Italian ? Work- 
houses are ugly things, let them be ugly. 

So with a sense of the fitness of things, and 
•much respect for the strong northern good 
sense which could build so uglily, I ventured 
up alone by a wall-flower bordered path, 
and knocked at the workhouse door. Lasciate 
ogni speranza. What sad hearts entered 
here, but the knock had brought out a red- 
whiskered face, with scared eyes which had 
strange furtive looks to right and left, as if 
the owner had listened all his life for steps 
behind him. He was a perfect embodiment 
of caution, even his voice had the effect of a 
whisper, as if he feared being overheard, and 
living in some Castle Dangerous, might lose, 
head, red whiskers and all, if he ventured to 
speak above his breath. He was, howevet*, 
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very civil, and answered cauidously, but po- 
litely. I asked if I might be allowed to see 
the house. " Did I know anybody in it ? " 
No, I only asked to see the sick. It was 
puzzling and evidently suspicious, and the 
master's leave, of course, had to be sought. In 
the meantime I was to come in, and found 
myself in a small, bare office, where my name 
was taken down, and I was told the length of 
my stay would be recorded for the information 
of that awe-inspiring board. 

At last the master himself arrived, and 
under his guidance I saw the principal parts of 
the house, until, arriving at the women's in- 
firmary, the chief object of my visit, I was 
handed over to the escort of the paid nurse. 

The infirmary was a large, detached build- 
ing, the men's wards being on the right, and 
the women's on the left hand, with airing 
yards divided from each other by a high wall 
and iron railings. The fever patients had a 
separate building, and beyond that was the 
dead-house, where the dead awaited burial. 
The airing yards were very dreary. Here the 
sick crept down in summer days, to see 
nothing more cheering than asphalte pave- 
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mcn^ brick wnQs ami kon railings^ die mioer- 
ahbfe ^Spedalfi^ maadeBong abovt^ and Loa^ 
▼issifi of wo£k&Qiia& gaamentB dr]riB^ in tke 



Tlie Specials w«re, izl tibe workkoose bua- 
guage, tke imiiecxies aod buiftticsy ^*^o witib 
tfae fatmd aiod epilffptic inkakctied nearij a& die 
kyiri»^ roozBs of &e iufizmftrj on botii die 
men's mnd lite womeii's sides of tihe baSdiiig-. 

Ilhefe were fiaarfidrkK^iiig erestares a^ 
them. I &It as I passed tikezn tkat tkeie 
were poor ot^eete quite too dreadfol to look 
at. Sock dogged, distorted &ce8> that it was 
impossiUe to teQ wketker they were old or 
jomig women* Some kad tke malignant look 
sometimes seen in madness, bnt most of tke 
poor creatores were kearilj, stnpadlj imbecile. 
One or two were wandering np and down, 
pacing a few steps and taming, as a caged 
animal does in Ids den, and others looked 
witii scowling fiMses tkrongk the raiUnga. 
Altogether I was Tory glad when we ware 
safe oat of tiie airing-yard, and it was a long 
time before I got osed to, and still longer 
before I rather enjoyed, " Special'' society. 
From there I went oyer most of the rooms 
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in the women's infirmary. All was scrapu- 
lonsly neat and clean^ scmbbing and white- 
wash conld go no further ; there was a finish 
of northern cleanliness^ especially about the 
floors^ which convinced you there were such 
things as floors you ''could eat off'^ if you 
ever cared to do anytiiing so uncomfortable ; 
and the winds of heaven blew up the stairs 
and along the bleak passages^ and through the 
bare rooms^ strong enough in wintry weather 
to turn windmills. Stilly I was at once con- 
scious of the desully taint perceptible where- 
ever a crowd of sick and aged poor are 
gathered together. 

The effect of this subtle malaria upon any- 
one sensitive to such influences is evidently 
something of blood-poisoning ; headache and 
stupor soon tell their own tale after two or 
three hours of workhouse visiting^ and a deli- 
cate person would find it impossible to con- 
tinue for half that time in the rooms without 
much suffering. 

That day, I got but a very vague and 
general idea of the place, but I shall not soon 
forget the first sight of all those sick and 
dying people. Such weary, hop6less &ceB 
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were lifted as I passed : weariness, hopeless- 
ness, apathy, everywhere ; you heard it in the 
tired, querulous voices, and saw it in patient 
faces laid white and still upon the hard work- 
house pillows. A people apart, for whom the 
world was done, and who had nothing to do 
now but to die. It was this monotony of 
dejection which, more than the sight of any 
acute suffering, impressed itself upon me as 
something so utterly piteous. These people 
were lying on their death-beds, literally sick 
and in prison, and there was no one to sit by 
their bed-sides to speak a word of comfort, 
and no one to bring them the many neces- 
saries which would alleviate their pain and 
weariness. No wonder the often repeated, 
" I hope the Lord will think upon me soon,'' 
was a common expression from those poor 
sufferers' lips ; I heard it that day two or 
three times, and, oh ! how often in after days ; 
and many a time I heard, too, with thankful- 
ness, the prayer was granted, that " the Lord 
had thought upon " pne more poor, patient 
creature, and that she was at last gone to her 
rest. There were two hundred sick, and as 
far as I could ascertain, two old ladies alone 
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sometimes read in the rooms ; one or two 
others very occasionally visiting the wards. 
Twenty visitors visiting regularly, would have 
found enough to do to sit by those sick, 
beds, where death used to come so linger- 
ingly, yet so often where often no prayer was 
said, no word of help and kindness ever 
spoken. 

From that time I came regularly once or 
twice a week through three successive winters. 
It was only after many weeks, that, slowly 
but surely, suspicion melted out of the faces of 
the oiB&cials, and the dubious reception from 
porter, master, and matron, changed into 
kindly, respectful welcomes. But it was a 
slow process, a result only to be won by 
careful courtesy, extremest reticence, lips tight 
shut, that no word of dismay, no sigh of sick- 
ness and faintheartedness might betray the 
pain, with which the sight of all this unrelieved 
misery oppressed me. 

I soon saw it would be fatal to suppose that 
the paupers were not in paradise — a parochial 
paradise — where it was impossible they could 
want any earthly thing from a very little tea 
up to a great deal of sympathy. 
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There must be one grand secret of good 
government in the Poor Law Board, to win 
from their employes love and loyalty to a 
system, which, with all its merits, is certainly 
looked doubtingly upon by the world without. 
Unless, indeed, the secret may lie in this very 
pressure of a popular suspicion ; whatever it 
may be, it is certainly the fact that beadledom 
and its board in each workhouse believe in 
the in&llibility of the Poor Law, and I don*t 
believe that any other officials so identify 
themselves with their system. 

My kind and friendly officials were always 
lance in rest, buckler down, bristles up, armed 
at all points in self-defence, but chiefly in 
defence of the law as enforced by the guar- 
dians. The guardians were awful beings, as 
seen by the light of the official mind, &r 
above criticism, but to be obeyed with un- 
faltering zeal and a faith which believed 
they could do no wrong. And most carefully 
in every word and movement when once 
within the workhouse walls, had this state of 
mind to be taken into account and allowed 
for; for this alarming sensitiveness pervaded 
with one or two exceptions the whole of the 
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staff of officials^ as far as the unpaid^ un- 
attached; but there (at the pauper nurses)^ 
the official esprit de corps abruptly died out, 
the un-paid did not believe in a Board of 
Guardians ; they wete in fact, dreadfully dis- 
affected, and only too ready to tell the secrets 
of the prison-house. 

My officials worked their system honestly, 
faithfully, and, where they could do so without 
infringing hard rules (I am sure), mercifully, 
in full belief of the wisdom and perfection of 
the Poor Law, and that of their own especial 
potentates. 

But this gaolership of misery must tell in 
time upon the finest moral constitution, and I 
believe a perpetual contest with vice and idle- 
ness stretching out greedy hands for the dole 
which must be kept for poverty, would soon 
shatter the last bit of trust in human nature, 
in pauper-nature, at all events. '' To keep a 
workhouse,'^ would, I fancy, give the most 
pitiful person a sort of official view of poverty 
which would leave little pity for its pensioners, 
and the mournful array of poor old men and 
women so monotonously alike in limp blue 
cotton or dingy velveteen, would inevitably 

c 
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come to be regarded as so many prisoners^ to 
be ruled in sickness and healthy for better for 
worse, but ever and always strictly, according 
to law. 

Almoner and gaoler, in' the proportion of two 
of one to half-a-dozen of the other, no wonder 
the oflBicial mind gets bewildered with its con- 
flicting duties, and merges here and there, 
now and then into more gaolership, and that of 
the cruellest type. But my friends, the offi- 
cials were not of this kind, for there were 
amongst them those who tried to alleviate in 
every way, as far as it was possible by 
relaxing hard rules, the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate sick people in their charge. 

But their power was very limited indeed, 
and I often thought they deserved sympathy 
at least as much as their poor patients, for 
having to endure the sight of sufferings which 
they could do so little to relieve. 

Still, I must say they were curiously sensi- 
tive, bitterly resentful of the faintest suspicion 
of shortcomings in the results of workhouse 
ways, and yet, in one instance, at all events, 
thoroughly aware of them. 

One of the higher officials by his often 
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repeated, only half good-tempered greeting, 
" Are you come to spy the nakedness of the 
land ? ^' betrayed a grim consciousness of a 
state of things, with which however, he would 
allow willingly no interference. 

I saw that the only hope of doing anything 
was to convince everybody that I would try and 
see nothing that was not to be seen, hear 
nothing not to be heard, that no espionage 
was intended, and that no interference was to 
be feared. Only after visiting for two winters, 
did I venture to say the nurses swore most 
dreadfully, and once or twice asked that soiiie 
poor sick and sinking creature might have 
food supplied her which she could take. 

This last complaint savoured far the most 
of interference, and was really so utterly 
revolutionary that I never made it without 
much consideration, for it involved an infringe- 
ment of rales and an amount of trouble to the 
officials which could not lightly be inflicted 
upon them. 

Odd cups of gruel seemed to have a ten- 
dency to worry the nurse, perplex the master, 
and exasperate the Board, so although I con- 
stantly saw sick people pining, often nearly 
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sinking for want of some lighter nourishment 
than hard beef-pie, or strong substantial suet- 
pudding, it was very unwise to mention it, 
especially when visitors were not absolutely 
prohibited to supply such needs. The diets 
were classified and numbered as in other hos- 
pitals, and No. 2 or No. 3, I forget which, 
was of less substantial proportions, and in- 
cluded arrow-root, and a greasy, watery broth, 
dignified very xindeservedly by the name of 
beef-tea ; but the doctor, I think in mercy, did 
not put many of his patients upon this at- 
tenuated diet, and so they generally lived or 
died upon what No. 1 (if it was No. 1), 
brought them, hard beef, suet-pudding and 
all, and eat it or left as they were able. 

Still the sick suffered very sadly, for unless 
they could take the food supplied by the diet- 
table upon which in workhouse language 
^^ they had been put,'^ they went without any- 
thing, and to those who know what sickness 
is, how very much, not only comfort but 
recovery depends upon patients getting food 
which they can fancy, the cruelty of this rigid 
ruling will be best known. 

At first I used to be very much perplexed 
by seeing an old woman patiently going with- 
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out any dinner two days every week, because 
it was clearly impossible to eat very hard 
beef-pie with the very hardest crust, without 
any teeth, or a woman sick and faint from 
extreme illness, with a great wedge of un- 
tasted suet-pudding by her bed-side, and then 
to be told by the nurse that they would get 
nothing else, and in the next breath, that 
*' the doctor could order whatever he liked ; " 
and ''that the sick had everything they wanted, 
if the doctor ordered it for them/^ 

For some time I thought hard things of the 
doctor, who could let his poor patients have 
anything or everything, and yet left them 
without so much they sorely needed. 

Not then, nor for long afterwards, did I 
know that this formula about the doctor 
ordering whatever he liked, repeated so per- 
sistently by everybody, even by the poor 
patients themselves, was the merest farce 
with just the merest shadow of truth in it. 

He might indeed order, but he was far too 
wise to do so, when he knew, that like many 
another autocrat, he had no power to enforce 
his orders. 

Life and death were in his hands, but his 
hands were tied ; wise and kind he might be. 
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but ho workod undor an iron systom^ and had 
to moderate his views of what was kind and 
right by its requirements. 

The doctor who undertakes the care of a 
Poor Law Infirmary, conducted consistently 
as this was under the Poor Law system of 
repression, is bound to remember that these 
poor patients of his are in '' prison, not in a 
hospital/^ * Not in a hospital, though cancer, 
consumption, fever, every torture poor human 
beings over have to bear, is amongst them, and 
though eighty-three out of two hundred of the 
sick die in one year I Consistency requires that, 
sick unto death, a pauper dying of fever or 
consumption, shall not be made too comfort- 
able lest other paupers should go and catch 
consumption and fevers, on purpose to come 
and be nursed in a workhouse. 

Will the day come when we shall look back 
with horror to a state of things under which 
sick and dying creatures suffered for sins not 
their own, when the burden of a system never 
intended for such as these, yet bearing upon 
them hardly and cruelly in their extremest 

• " Romombor, this is a prison, not a hospital." — 
The Doctor to the writer. 
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need, shall be lifted off them, the claims of their 
suffering be acknowledged and cared for kindly 
and generously, and the sick in every work- 
house infirmary in the land, be looked upon 
not as paupers, but as patients ? 

There is sign of the dawn ; a re-action of 
public feeling which will bring all this to pass, 
perhaps sooner than we think. 

Already in two or three of the larger Lon- 
don, but more especially in many of the smaller 
country workhouses, there is little left to wish 
for in the management of their sick. Rules 
have been relaxed, outside help has been al- 
lowed to come in and out, the sick have been 
cheered and comforted, and no harm has come 
of it. It has even been suggested, by the 
success of experiments in some of these infirma- 
ries that it is cheaper to cure the sick, (even at 
the cost of good nursing and good medicine,) 
than to let them linger and die for want of 
them, to leave helpless children and widows 
perhaps behind them, as they so often do. But 
this of course is a further question, only to be 
demonstrated by carefully prepared statistics, 
so at present it is quite in the clouds, and not 
by any means as yet a practical matter. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^* ^* 
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And in the clouds and above the clonds/ 
singing the thrilling music of that song only 
'' The Lark at Heaven's gate sings/^ was that 
wonderful, most musical little bird, who all one 
spring sang on Sunday; those dreary sunny 
Sundays, when I used to sit on the workhouse 
door-step, and wait and listen alone.* 

It was quite hors-de-r^gle sitting there, but 
nobody saw me except the lark and a lunatic, 
and it was utterly impossible to be shut up 
as I ought to have been in a close, smothery 
office, while those glorious bird notes came 
ringing out of the sky. He sang, that bird, 
of wide breezy plains and heather hills, of sun- 
shine and blue skies, of love and liberty. 
I never saw him, my poet bird, he was always- 
lost in cloud or light as he sang, and I could 
not see him for the prison walls as he came 
down ; but listening to his exultant song, how 
unutterably sad it seemed. 

A wail of grief, a funeral dirge, the saddest 



* *' And then it made a prosperous flight, and did 
rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel, as he passed sometime through the 
air about his ministries here below." — Jeremy Taylor, 
On Prayer, 
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sound earth ever heard, would have been more 
bearable. The contrast was too sharp; the 
mystery of human pain and human guilt within 
those walls, too near and too appalling, to 
make the wild bird's gladness anything but 
unbearable. 

One of Alexander Smith's exquisite remi- 
niscences in Dreamthorpe is called '' A Sky- 
lark's song,'' and tells how when a boy at 
Edinburgh, he saw two celebrated murderers 
executed outside the city. Just before the 
men were hung, a lark rose from a tuft of grass 
at the foot of the gallows and went up above 
them singing with its quivering wings into the 
sky. He describes the efiTect on the crowd as 
electrical, and to the dying men, what could 
that song have been to them ? 

What could it have been even to some of 
those who heard my skylark when his song 
floated in through the open windows of those 
dreary rooms where the sick and dying lay ? 
Acute memories of lost gladness, remorse for 
lost innocence, despair at the loneliness, how 
many a pang must many a time, have been in-* 
tensified by that sky-lark's song ? 

But I used to hope the children heard it. 
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some amongst them, slurdy, inflexible little 
northerners as they were, might have delighted 
in it as children do delight in birds and flowers 
and all bright things, and to them, at all events, 
my sky-lark would only have sung of gladness, 
and life, and hope to come. 

The lunatic who shared my vigils at the 
workhouse door was on duty. He was the 
porter of the inner enceinte, and sat in a chair 
of ofiice placed between the two doors of the 
chapel, facing an archway opening upon a little 
strip of high -walled garden where abundant 
wall-flowers grew. 

He was a very tolerably tame old '' Special^' 
and always capable of being propitiated by a 
sixpence; but still at first, when I would sit on 
the door-step or walk up and down amongst 
the wall -flowers, he used to flourish his stick 
about wildly, pointing in pantoipime to that 
office-door where his conscience told him it 
was his duty to keep visitors in waiting. 

The cause of these vigils was this. Arriving 
at the workhouse generally about three o'clock 
on Sunday afternoon, I had to wait until 
the service was over; for there was no way 
of getting to the infirmary except by passing 
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through the room where the service waa 
held. 

This Chapel-dining-room was so peculiar an 
institution, and yet so typical of workhouse 
arrangements, that I will describe it. I be- 
lieve this incongruous combination is still the 
most general arrangement in workhouses, and 
I know that a very few years ago there were 
hardly half-a-dozen in the country, however 
large, which had a Chapel not desecrated by 
other uses. 

There was a community of between four and 
five hundred people in the workhouse I am al- 
luding to, a parish of itself, and anybody would 
have supposed that the merest instinct of de- 
cency, to say nothing of the deeper feeling of 
reverence, would, when this immense building 
was planned, have led to some difierent ar- 
rangement. But here the combination was 
deliberate. So the architect had tried most 
conscientiously and with a very touching sim- 
plicity and earnestness, to combine the ideas 
of praying and dining ; perhaps not altogether 
successfully, for there was too much of an 
ecclesiastical character about the place to 
make the smell of suet-pudding, which always 
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lingered about it other than distracting. It 
was lighted by windows down the sides, and 
it had an aisle and transepts, and where the 
transepts crossed the aisle, stood the pulpit 
and reading-desk, with the Commandments on 
the wall above them. An ecclesiastical diaper- 
pattern, with the fleur-de-lis in black and red, 
and a scroll of texts running round the top of 
the walls, also added to the Chapel-look of the 
room ; but this was a later decoration done at 
the expense of a lady visitor years before, and 
no part of the original design. 

The paupers sat at dinner or during service 
on benches which had ledges at the back (for 
their plates or prayer-books whichever it hap- 
pened to be) , the men on one side of the aisle, 
the women on the other, and the children in 
the transepts. Many a time I saw the aisle 
half-filled with sad hopeless old men and 
women, and the transepts with nearly a hun- 
dred vigorous, coarse-looking children, with 
prayer-books in their hands, joining in the 
evening prayers of the church, read by the 
Chaplain in full canonicals, or an hour or two 
earlier the same people in the same places, 
eating their dole of beef-pie or suet-pudding, 
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vrhile the master in his shirt-sleeves^ standing 
at a table below the pulpit, with his back to 
the Commandments, ladled out a hot beef-pie, 
nearly lost in a cloud of steam which rolled 
far above the pulpit away over his head. 

At one time a grace was chanted, which 
had a very beautiful efiTect, (the singing of 
fifty boys, with the addition of a few good 
tenor and bass voices amongst the men, 
musical and full, and true, as those northern 
voices are, made the singing then and in the 
afternoon service exceptionally beautiful ;) but 
with the reign of a musical schoolmaster, I am 
a&aid all this ceased. 

The only service in the week was at half- 
past two on Sundays. I believe the Wes- 
leyans had a prayer-meeting sometimes in the 
room on Sunday night. But comparatively 
few of the inmates came to the service. The 
children of course came, and the officials, and 
as many of the adult paupers as dared to 
come, but it was a perilous thing to come 
either to dinner or to chapel. 

The brick-fioor was cold and damp, and the 
place, I think, quite un-warmed and terribly 
draughty. 
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Of the two hundred sick in the infirmary, few 
ever ventured to come here, for there was a 
'^ Brigg o^ dread " to be passed in the shape of 
a bleak airing-yard (the coldest place I ever was 
in), where a sick or aged person would have 
been perished on cold days, before they got to 
the Chapel, whore they certainly would not have 
got warmed. There was no extra clothing, 
not oven a bonnet or a shawl available for this 
north-pole passage, so very few of the sick or 
even old people attempted it. 

Sunday was therefore a very dreary day in 
the infirmary, and never was a visitor so wel- 
come as on that day. Although there was 
not much to toll what day it was, there was 
always a Sunday quiet in the rooms, and the 
sick were generally most thankful to hear 
''some reading.'^ If the old lady who read 
in some of the rooms was ill, I found myself 
the only visitor, and all that could be done 
was to shorten the usual condolence over pains 
and aches which makes the routine of work- 
house visiting, and to read for a short time in 
a few of the rooms (the only Chaplain for 
the whole two hundred !) ; but it was impossible 
to read in more than eight or ten rooms. In 
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one or two of the rooms a woman was some- 
times able to read to her fellow-patients^ but 
this was rarely the case. I read the Epistle 
and Gospel for the day^ sometimes the Psalms 
and a few of the prayers and collects^ and a 
part of a chapter from the New Testament 5 
and, what was especially appreciated, extracts 
from some stirring sermon or tract, put into 
simple words as I went on. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the grave, earnest attention with which 
they listened. To many, of course, the sacred 
Scripture words were familiar, and the deep sigh 
or exclamation, sometimes the tears trickling 
down a poor old face, showed the feeling with 
which they were heard. 

I tried to read of all that told of pity, love, 
forgiveness, to these poor forsaken creatures, 
for whom all the pity and love they had ever 
known in this world, had died out, or, by 
their own fault, been foregone. 

''To heal the broken-hearted/' Only He 
who came to comfort and to heal speaks still 
to these poor hearts, and the power of His 
words is not of this world, as those who have 
read or spoken them to their fellow-creatures 
in their bitter need, can tell. 
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Toil-worn, sin-laden, poor sister-women, 
life had borne hardly upon you, and alas ! the 
life beyond was yet too dim a vision to give 
any relief to the many untrained in hope, un- 
taught in love and faith. But not to all. 

I have heard words of the loftiest and 
sublimest faith from the lips of some of these 
" stricken and heavy-laden," I have seen what 
their belief was to them in life and in the 
shadow of death, and bowed my head before 
that mystery of the Unseen, before a strength 
of faith which winged its way above misery, 
poverty, pain, and so visibly rested in the 
light of God. 

It is of one poor old woman that I especially 
think as I write these words, although there 
wore others to whom they wore applicable, 
but this woman seemed to realize all I had 
heard, but never before seen, of the power of 
the Christian faith utterly to lift a human 
being above the worst miseries of life, and to 
make death, not only not feared, but longed 
for. 

I remember so well, the poor, plain old 
face, and the eyes from which the light of this 
world was almost gone, all transformed into 
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sometbing of a touching calm and elevation^ 
and her happy voice, as she told me one day 
especially, of her long, sleepless nights filled 
with pain, but filled also with such a vivid 
foreshadowing of her hope in the life to come, 
that many a night when the pain was gone, 
she '^ could not sleep for happiness/^ 

That day, the day she told me this, she was 
no longer in the workhouse where I had seen so 
much of her. She had come out on the death 
of her husband in the infirmary and was half 
starving herself, trying to live as long as she 
could upon a small sum of money which had 
come to her at her husband's death, to keep out 
of the dreaded workhouse as long as possible. 
Returning after a long absence, I missed her 
from the infirmary, and went to look for her 
in a dirty, fever-stricken looking court, where 
they told me I should find her. 

It was in June, the sunshine was making 
the day a delight in the green fields beyond, 
in the shadow of trees lifting dreamily to the 
soft wind their golden- green leaves in this 
'' leafy month of June,** but here the sunshine 
came slanting hot and sultry through chimney- 
stacks, across smoke-blackened roofs, distilling 

D 
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pestilences from open gutters and rubbish* 
heaps, and showing all the horrors of the dingy 
court and its inhabitants. Wretched looking 
women, dishevelled and very dirty, lounged 
outside the doors, surly men in shirt-sleeves, 
and a brood of squalid children, stood still and 
stared at the rare vision of a lady in their 
remote regions. 

I asked in vain for my dear old woman, she 
was a new comer and not known» At last a 
woman came forward who knew the name, and 
civilly showed me the way to a still more dila^^ 
pidated court, where she called and knocked 
at an open door. But nothing could be heard 
for swearing ; such awful swearing and angry 
voices came from a room inside, that, very 
much frightened I was going away, when 
suddenly, in the midst of the turmoil, the dear 
old face I wanted, looked out from a door at 
the top of a short flight of stairs opposite the 
room from which the voices came. 

Nothing could exceed the delight and sur- 
prise of my welcome, as she saw I had come to 
find her in her den. It was a den. For once 
that much misused metaphor exactly expressed 
the predicament. A dark hole of a room, 
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where the boards of the broken floor cracked 
under one's feet, and the sun could never bo 
seen or thd light come, for roofs and walls 
which blocked up what was left of the darkened 
window, half-stufiRed with rags. She rented 
the room in a house filled with other lodgers, 
and here my dear old woman had brought her 
household gods and set up her home. Her 
furniture was as rickety as herself, a chair and 
a half, a broken bedstead, a table, a teapot and 
teacup, a Bible and pair of spectacles, and 
something to boil water in (certainly not a 
teakettle) , was all she had in the world, and 
these things had been made over in reversion 
to the friend who had taken them when sho 
went into the workhouse, on consideration of 
a promise of burying her I 

This arrangement was especially intended 
to avert the horrors of a pauper funeral, should 
she outlive her money, and, after all, die in the 
workhouse. 

She was living on the merest pittance of 
tea and dry bread, but with all her care, her 
money was nearly gone, and she had tried in 
vain to get the two shillings a week of parish 
relief, on which she would thankfully have 
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lived, and paid the rent of her miserable 
room. 

But the guardians were curtailing all out- 
door relief, and driving the poor as much as 
possible into the workhouse ; and this, her in- 
evitable fate, if she lived a little longer, she 
looked forward to with a dread very sad to 
see. 

This squalid room had made her perfectly 
happy. It was liberty, and rest, and quiet, after 
the workhouse, and I fancy, too, a life of more 
rest and quiet than she had known for many 
a day before she went into it. Her history was 
the sadly common one of an English mechanic's 
wife. For years a happy wife in a prosperous 
home, then the upright, hard-working man 
becoming the idle degraded drunkard, and the 
hapless wife, in addition to ever-increasing 
poverty, having to bear the cruelties of a tipsy 
husband, whom yet she never blamed, living 
with him, in perfect gentleness and entire for- 
giveness. Eighteen years of constant pain 
and misery, had been entailed upon her by 
his cruelty in one of his wild tipsy fits. Still 
she had toiled and kept his home for him as 
long as her strength remained, but at last. 
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both broke down^ he was dying of cancer^ and 
in sickness and old age there was nothing left 
for them but the last shame and distress of the 
workhouse. 

So they came together to the workhouse 
door after their thirty years of chequered mar- 
ried life, and there they parted.* She was, 
however, kindly permitted by the officials to 
see him in the men's side of the infirmary, 
I believe, every day, when he was very ill, and 
there after months of agony he died. Then 
she came out, and had had those few months of 
happy quiet in her wretched den. She was too 
feeble to go out, often for weeks together, and 
there she sat with her old silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles, in the dim twilight, poring over her 
Bible. 

A melancholy life to think of, but she was 
''happy as a princess.'* So she said, and 
I could well believe her, (ill and poor and 

^ On this matter ** Punch ** had ouco upon a time 
this pungent lyric. 

" Oh, strange misnomers when the helpless poor, 
Go to their Ouardia7%8 to be starved and slighted, 
And wife and husband at the Union door, * 

For the first time must then be disunited.'* 
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very lonely), but with that wonderful, intel- 
ligent, glad assurance of hope in the life on 
whose borders she stood, what had she to 
fear? When I listened to her it was with 
a reverence that lifted her far above pity; I 
knew I was listening to a being who with clear 
spiritual vision saw " what prophets and kings 
had desired to see and had not seen/^ But 
one fear she had, and that was the workhouse. 

I had been very careful in the cause of order 
and discipline to encourage no complaints from 
the sick people in the workhouse, but from 
anyone no longer an inmate, and whom I could 
trust as I did this woman, I was glad to hear 
particulars of the working of the system. And 
she told me enough to make the reluctance of 
the respectable poor to go into the workhouse 
infirmaries, a matter of very Kttle surprise. The 
two things she said which were most dreaded 
were the pauper nurses, and the indiscriminate 
mixing up of the vilest characters with the 
more respectable sick people in the infirmary 
wards. 

One or two of these people in a room (espe- 
• cially as the pauper nurse was not seldom as 
wicked and violent as the worst of her patients) 
made the lives of the sick unbearable. 
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Day and night there were sights and sounds 
in some of those sick rooms which, she said, 
made them a " hell upon earth." Many a 
time her " heart had bled to see the treatment 
of the poor sick creatures/' She had seen 
them struck, and threatened, and sworn at. A 
poor woman in one room she was in, in the 
delirium of coming death, asking through the 
night for something to eat (perhaps recalling 
in her delusion the hunger which had brought 
her to the workhouse) , was constantly saying, 
^^Give me a little meat, give me a little bacon," 
until the nurse, exasperated at being kept 
awake, swore at her, tlireatened her with her 
stick, and told her if she was not still " she 
would pull her out of bed naked on the floor." 
The woman died the next day. 

Some of these nurses, as a matter of course, 
she told me (and as many other people told me 
afterwards) took the tea and sugar, and other 
little things brought to the sick by the visi- 
tors or their friends. Sometimes they would 
drink the tea by the fireside with their favour- 
ites amongst the patients, while the poor sick 
creature, who had probably had her tea ab- 
stracted from under her pillow, looked on 
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helpless from her bed. Sometimes it was 
sold to the other inmates^ or exchanged for 
tobacco. 

All this was done in the most open and 
daring way, and the other people in the room 
could do nothing. " God help them who can- 
not help themselves/^ I think my old woman 
did say once, and thought it a great feat^ to a 
nurse who struck a sick woman, and then ab- 
stracted from under her pillow some oranges 
1 had loft her. 

To have to lie still, and see a sick woman 
attempting to get out of bod, allowed to fall for 
want of a hand to help hor on to the floor; and 
not dare to touch hor, or give the cup of water 
for which she craved and bogged of her tyrant, 
all this, and much more of the same kind, is 
within tho oxporioncos of these sick rooms, 
and no mere personal suffering could have 
been so bitter. 

Tho worst of those women would generally 
allow no interference with the sick. No one 
was allowed to help another, unless she chose. 

Their pauper nurse was always there when 
tho matron, paid nurse, or other officials passed 
through the wards ; so any complaint would 
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have brought the most savage reprisals from 
their tyrant, who, as pauper nurses were appa- 
rently hard to find, as they knew from expe- 
rience, would probably have been censured, 
but not removed. There was no chance of 
getting out of her power. Most gratefully the 
old woman spoke of the officials. Of all this 
tyranny and misery they saw and heard little 
or nothing; she was sure they were anxious 
the sick should have every kindness ; " But,^* 
she said, '^ oh ! ma^am, they did not know, 
indeed they did not, what went on. We were 
in bondage. ^^ 

She spoke strongly, and very sensibly, of 
the possibility of making workhouse infirma- 
ries all that the sick and aged poor needed for 
shelter and comfort, if only these rooms could 
be relieved from the tyranny of the pauper 
nurses, and the sick from the misery of con- 
tact with the fearful characters, so many of 
whom are to be found in every largo work- 
house. 

" Supervision and Classification,^^ the two 
war-cries of the workhouse reform movement, 
were what she was pleading for, only she knew 
nothing about such long words, as she told 
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some of the troubles of being '^ Sick and in 
prison/^ 

The dear old woman lived longer than she 
meant or wished to do. She died "in bon- 
dage ^^ after all ; I fear, too, in the power of 
one of the nurses whoso atrocities she and 
others had described to me; but I had told 
the matron, and the woman having been 
warned and frightened, was behaving better. 
One of her fellow-patients cared for and tended 
very kindly my poor old friend. She died 
three months after the day I saw her first in 
her den, her mind clear to the last, closing 
her eyes in the sad workhouse room she 
dreaded bo much, to open thorn upon what? 
What vision of rest and glory, God alone 
knows. Ho had given her a power to see in 
clear light what others, wiser far, wait long 
in the twili^^^lit for, or never see; and surely 
may we believe that from that poor pauper's 
dying bed a happy spirit went to its rest in 
God. 

Thoy buriod her as she wished: the old 
chairs and bod and table bought her the privi- 
lege of a coffin of her own ; and they laid her 
by her husband. Bitterly she was mourned 
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and missed by the one woman, sick like her- 
self, who watched her so tenderly to her death ; 
and now her long trouble is over, and she 
sleeps well. 

All that she had told me of the cruel indig- 
nities which the pauper nurses inflicted upon 
the sick, was afterwards confirmed by other 
women in the rooms where the diflPerent inci- 
dents occurred, and from whom I thought it 
right to make enquiries. But the caution of 
all, and the alarm of some of these sick people 
in answering any questions, showed sadly 
enough the terrorism the nurses exerted, and 
the faint hope they had of redress. 

It seemed, from what I afterwards heard, 
that pulling a patient out of bed naked on to 
the floor, was not always an idle threat. A 
scene was described to me by several of the 
inmates in a room, where a nurse in charge of 
four bed-ridden women attacked one of them 
with this threat. 

She then tore off the bed-clothes, and the 
wretched old woman* who had then been con- 
fined to her bed for four years, scrambled out 
and managed to get into her neighbour's bed, 
(who had been in hers twelve years). The 
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two old women dived together under the bed- 
clothes, while their nurse every time they put 
their heads out, tried to scratch them. *' God 
A'maighty had nH mad ma that ^andsome^ and 
ai warrant a gawin ta have mi feeace scratted 
like that/^ so one old woman said, in the 
gravest indignation, as she told me the story a 
day or two afterwards, appealing to the other 
women to say if it was not true, and showing 
me how she and her neighbour had ducked 
under the clothes to escape the repeated on- 
slaughts of the nurse. 

This wretched young woman (the nurse) ^ 
was a ^' Special,^^ therefore certainly not re- 
sponsible ; she used to vary her nursing occa- 
sionally by breaking the windows. Her 
language, her whole conduct, at times, told 
too plainly of the lost, wretched being she 
had been ; and yet, in other moods, she 
showed a rough sort of kindness to the sick 
people in her charge, amongst whom, too, was 
at that time one of the greatest sufferers in 
the infirmary. This was* a poor, bed-ridden 
woman, the most patient creature I ever saw 
in my life, bearing an untold agony for years, 
with nothing to tell you of the pain she 
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suffered, but the low moan, and the quiet 
tears words of sympathy always brought down 
the poor, pale face. 

This room was always one of the most 
interesting, although by no means one of the 
worst rooms in the infirmary in the number of 
bad cases it contained. And yet there was 
some terrible suffering here ; each of its six oc- 
cupants had her own tragedy of pain to bear, 
but it always seemed as if the influence of one 
patient sufferer pervaded the tone of the room, 
and did something towards teaching the same 
gentleness and patience to some if not to all 
of her neighbours. This poor old woman 
was one of those attacked by the mad nurse. 
For more than twenty years she had never 
been out of pain. Her bones and joints were 
distorted into all sorts of curious contortions 
by the excruciating agonies of rheumatic 
gout *, her hands had lost all likeness to human 
hands, the fingers, bent back and crushed up 
by pain, were too dreadful to look at, they 
made one shudder. 

She used to sit upright in her little hard 
bed in the comer, with her keen black eyes 
gazing out from under a mass of some myste- 
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riouH liead-gcar, swaying softly to and fro with 
pain ; or if a littlu bettor than usual^ roacling 
hor biblo or any books or nowspapors that had 
been brought hor, and always rocoiving her 
lady visitors with a woll-brod civility, which 
told in spito of hor strong northern accent, 
that she, like so many in this sad place, '^ had 
seen Ijotter days/^ 

She was a clover, sensible woman, and a 
brave, patient creature, waiting in tho won- 
derful, happy patience of a Christian, for that 
death which would be her only release from 
her twenty years of pain. Two more years 
she wai 1(5(1, and in the winter which has just 
passed, she w(jnt to her rest. 

Slie was very kindly considered by the 
officnals, as far as they could do anything for 
her comfort within tho bounds of workhouse 
rules, and she bore lier privation of many 
things whi(;li did not come within the compass 
of those rules with perfect patience. Grateful 
for the shelter she received, without a thought 
of njpining even when she told me, as if it 
was a m(;i-(i matter of course, liow she '^ wag 
hungered," twi(;o a week, year after year, on 
the two (lays every week, when a periodical 
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pie was the only available dinner for " number 
threes ;" even though, poor people, many of 
them like herself, had not a tooth to bite it. 

In this place, however, where nobody had 
anything of their own, she and her next bed- 
fellow were millionaires, for they were the 
happy possessors of an annuity of sixpence a 
week each, kindly given by a lady who had 
formerly visited the infirmary. 

The other annuitant was a most curious 
creature, a wonderful contrast to her neigh- 
bour. She sufifered too, sadly, in her way, 
but she made the very worst of herself, and 
perfectly howled over her aches and pains, to 
the distraction of her poor sick neighbours in 
all the adjoining rooms. 

But she talked like a tract ; her patois de 
Canaan, as Madam de Gasparin wittily calls 
it, was delivered with such unction and so 
much volubility, tliat when she had once got 
a listener, it was impossible to get away with- 
out hearing the whole story, of how she " felt 
herself being perfected for glory ! '' 

This curious declaration of faith, used lat- 
terly to end abruptly by the stealthy obtrusion 
of a tobacco pipe from under the bed-clothes. 
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in muto appeal for tho tobacco I sometimes 
broaght hor; which she once sent to assnre 
mo had been ordered by her "medical at- 
tendant," in happier times, and had since 
proved her " only earthly comfort/' She was 
curiously ashamed of her earthly consolation, 
however, never asked for it, except in this 
surreptitious way, and never thanked for it, 
except by the mute appeals to the ceiling of 
the upturned eyes and clasped hands, which 
played so large a part in her pantomime. 
But when I persistently overlooked the panto- 
mime, and would not see the pipe, I am afraid, 
from what I heard, I had not left the room many 
moments before a much broader patois super- 
seded very abruptly, the patois de Oanacm, 

The room I have described was one of the 
smallest in tho infirmary ; most of the rooms 
held from eight, or ten, to fifteen people; they 
opened as much as possible one into the other, 
without passages, so that there was a con- 
tinual passing and re-passing in these rooms, 
and to those who know what it is in sickness 
to shrink in misery and distress at every foot- 
fall on a floor, the cruelty of this arrangement 
in workhouse infirmaries will be best known. 
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A calico screen placed at the foot of a bed, 
sometimes warned you what was going on 
behind it, while angry voices and loud steps 
sounded as loud as ever through an open door 
of the passage-room, and I fear not seldom 
also in the death-room itself. 

Such outcries of fearful language as I used 
to hear at first in one room after another, the 
angry voices stilled as I came near, for the 
influence of a lady tamed the wildest and 
wickedest of these poor creatures for a time, 
and the worst of the pauper nurses succumbed 
at all times, and never showed anything but 
perfect civihty. 

And the worst of them needed pity, poor 
creatures, and valued a few words of kindness 
whenever it was possible to give it, to let 
them see their hard position was appreciated. 

Living in an atmosphere of disease day and 
night, doing work which they hate, and for 
which they have had no sort of training, for 
the bare workhouse food and clothing, their 
only hope and privilege an occasional "day 
out " to get tipsy, poor wretches ! their lives 
were not more enviable than their patients'. 
They nearly always came back tipsy, and were 
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searched at the gate to see^ on going out^ that 
they took no " stealings '^ with them^ and on 
coming in, to be sure there were no more 
means of getting tipsy. One old Irish nurse- 
tender used to be helpless for two or three 
days after her '' day out ;^' but she got more 
than commonly tipsy, I fancy, and at first I 
did not understand her symptoms, when she 
used to say, ^' My auld bones aches all orer 
intirely, till I can't make a curtsey to ye, or 
git out o' my sate at all this day/' 

Fearful, beyond all endurance, are some of 
the duties these women have to do. Wearying 
to soul and body is too often the constant care 
of sickness ; but what must be the effect on a 
wild, ungovemed woman, untrained, hating 
her work, of placing in her almost absolute 
control, sick and helpless creatures for hours of 
the day and night — knowing, as she does, there 
is no rest or reprieve for her from her work. 
Death empties the beds in her room ; but no 
sooner is the corpse sewn in its shroud, than 
another poor wretch is carried in to fill the 
place of the dead, and the nurse has to begin 
again the same round of attention to a being 
she has no feeling for, and who has no claim 
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upon her, exoept the woman's pity, which too 
often, with (ill the other graces of her woman- 
hood, perislied in her past. 

There were in this workhouse, amongpst the 
nurses, good, kind women, doing their best 
for the people in their care, but of course very 
ignorant of the commonest elements of nursing, 
with none of the ordinary appliances of a sick 
room or hospital, and no skill to use them if 
tlioy had. They must often have done more 
harm than good in painfull and critical cases. 

But the more ordinary type of pauper nurse 
is, I fear, in most large workhouses, (unre- 
formed,) the woman of lost and ruined charac- 
ter, who has to come to spend perhaps a few 
months of a winter, or perhaps the few last 
years of a dishonoured life, in the only asylum 
loft her. 

Still, even the very worst of the women 1 
have described would at times treat the siok 
under their care with a capricious kindness ; 
kind to their favourites amongst thorn, if wild 
and impatient with those who gave thom 
trouble. 

But, kind or cross, the worst or the best of 
these pauper nurses, they wore tyrants, one 
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and all. The temptation to an ignorant woman 
to order and counter-order at her will ten to 
fifteen other old women^ and one idiot^ was 
too much for their undisciplined natures. 

The idiot "adde" selected from amongst the 
'^ Specials/' and attached as her assistant to 
the pauper nurse^ is another typical arrange- 
ment in workhouses. They are sometimes 
most interesting, these poor helpless helps; 
trjring to do the tasks their mistress sets them 
with all the light they can get on the matter 
from their poor clouded brains. 

But they are, I fear, often the first to suffer 
from the caprice and cruelty of the nurses. 

I was often struck with the depressed, 
sickly look of one of these poor girls, and felt 
sure there was some reason for the change in 
lier whole appearance. She was a very gentle- 
looking, pretty creature, of about nineteen, 
and I can never forget her sweet, troubled 
face, with the wistful look in her large, sad 
eyes, which seemed to ask for help whenever I 
stopped to speak to her in passing. She had 
great difiiculty in expressing herself, and 
would never probably, (could never) , have said 
anything, even if her tyrant had not been by 
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to answer for her, as she always officiously 
did. Long afterwardsj, the dear old woman 
who told me so much of these nurses, told me 
how this poor girl was beaten awfully by the 
same stick with which the patients were threat- 
ened ; her cowed and miserable look was, I 
am convinced, the result of the cruellest ill- 
treatment. 

Poor young creature, she had been a mother, 
and it was a sad and touching sight to see her 
with the little waif-and-stray baby belonging 
to the room, folded in her arms, and to hear 
her plaintive, low voice, crooning over the 
child, who evidently awoke in her bewildered 
brain, some dim sense of the mother-love her 
own lost baby had brought her. 

This wretched baby also came in for its shai'e 
of slaps and thumps, and its screams were of 
so distracting a character, that my dear old 
woman could bear it no longer, and for once 
managed to give some kind of a hint to the 
matron as she passed one day ; and her kind, 
motherly heart, soon guessing, I suppose, the 
state of the case, the poor baby was removed 
to some milder regime. 

This, and one other instance, were the only 
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two casoB of appeal to the officials from the 
power of the pauper nurseg^ of which I orer 
heard. 

The second instance amounted to a positive 
rebellion^ and came about in this manner. The 
one hope of securing a little care and attention 
was for the sick to bribe the nurses into kind- 
ness ; and this^ I founds was the rule wherever 
it was possible ; in this^ as in many other work- 
houses, the sick gave whatever little money 
they could bog from their friends (if any came 
to SCO them) to the pauper nurse. 

It sooms this rule had been evaded ; and r 
remarkably handsome old woman, who had 
come in^ almost in a dying state^ was heard^ 
on the last night of her life as the summer 
day was dawning^ in the thirst of a terrible 
death-agony^ asking the nurse for something 
to drink. " Ye may lie there and die yerself^ 
I shant bo getting out o' my bed to ye. Yer 
daughter only gave me saxpenco^ instead of 
the aughtoon pince ye promised me/' and the 
woman utterly refused to go near the dying 
creature ; however^ some cold tea reached her 
lips^ taken by a sick woman^ who got ont of 
her bod to her help^ and who^ in this instaacei 
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was allowed by the nurse to do so. So the 
nurse was really not so bad as many others ; 
but^ for some reason^ there was such concen- 
trated indignation against her for her cruelty^ 
that when one spirited young Irishwoman told 
the master as he passed through the room in 
the mornings she found plenty of people to 
back her^ even in the presence of the old 
nurse herself. 

Some hours later I was also told the whole 
story by the young Irishwoman, sitting up in 
her bed^ with her dark eyes flashing anger; 
while the old nurse, who had been sharply 
scolded and banished from her post^ was cry- 
ing in aa Irish fury in the room beyond. 

She had been a great ally of mine^ for the 
rough, hearty kindness with which she appa- 
rently did her nursing, so she " keened " the 
louder as I passed, to attract sympathy. It 
ended, I believe, in her quitting the work- 
house in virtuous indignation that day, and 
coming back die next, and, I fency, resu;ning. 
office a few days afterwards, it is to be hoped 
the better for her lesson. 

She reigned in a distant room, which, for 
the strong Hibernian element in it, I called 
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the Irishry. There was an Irish idiot '' help," 
and the brogue was to be heard from every 
bed. 

Weary and faint with the sights and sounds 
of misery, in room after room filled with these 
poor sufferers, it was always a relief to get into 
the Irishry. Here, in spite of aches and pains 
as bad as anybody's, there were cheery greet- 
ings, witty words, and many a warm-hearted 
Welcome. 

One particular friend, a rough old Irish* 
woman^ with a shock of grizzled hair cut like 
a convict's, with the ugliest face I ever saw, 
used to tilt herself up on one poor rheumatic 
elbow, and greet me with a curious, tender 
smile, beautifying for the moment every fea- 
ture in her ugly face. 

'^ Ah ; y'eve come at last, and it does my heart 
good to see ye, honey, an' Fve had a power 
o' pain since I saw ye, but faith 111 be betther 
now for the very sight o' ye. Whish, an they're 
all deevils in this room, dear I The Lord bless 
ye for the tay." And one hot Sunday even- 
ing I asked if I might have a tin of ^^the 
tay.'' There was much laughing, and many 
witty sayings over the idea of the lady drinking 
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'^ with the crathurs/' and out of the work- 
house tin panniken^ which was tea-pot and 
tea-cup at the same time. I had many kind 
and applauding hostesses instantly, one bring- 
ing the tea, another a little of her hoard of 
sugar, and another a bit of bread and butter 
in her fingers ; but that was too much, although 
it was somebody's dab of butter, carefully 
saved, and kindly given, I really could only 
deoUne with a profusion of apologies, and de- 
clare I wasn't hungry at all, at all I (I always 
caught the brogue, and spoke Irish for an 
hour or two, after a visit to this room, in a 
helpless way.) 

Still it was not always cheery here. I am 
afraid there was the usual swearing, thumps 
and slaps, and I know there were screams of 
agony from my poor old friend's bed, which 
they said were heard nearly all over the house. 
She was a large, vigorous-looking woman, 
helpless as an infant from rheumatic gout, and 
her tortures were something fearful. 

One angel- woman lay long in another corner 
of this room, and died after years of pain, and 
was glad to die. It was impossible to see her 
there (the still beautiful face with all its refine- 
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ment of goodness and gentleness, strangely at 
variance with the rest of the looks in that 
rough company) , without a pang of pity and 
remorse, that such things should be. 

What had she done that she should have 
been '^ made acquainted with such strange bed- 
feUows/^ a proverb, which, with or without 
Dante's celebrated motto, ought to be written 
full and entire over every workhouse door I 

There were two vacant beds in the Irishry 
one day when I caijae back after a week's 
absence ; two more had sunk in the death 
slumber, passing quietly into it, out of the 
numbed apathy which was so common in these 
rooms, where people often seemed to die 
because they did not care to live. ^' Dacent 
deaths,'' as the old Irish nurse considered 
them. 

As I entered the room that day, she said, 
'^ Good mornin' to ye, me dear ; ah ! an' we 
had a nice clairance since ye were here, sax 
on 'em dead and gone in a week. Quiet, dacent 
deaths too, all but one o' them ; and I always 
am glad to see it, I likes to see the crathurs 
make a good end." 

And then she made me shiver by saying in 
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her hard^ old voice, '^ But one of them halloed, 
the craythur, till ye could have heard her all 
the house over." Others told me the same, 
that in the next room a woman had screamed 
piteously for hours before her death. It was, 
I believe, in a kind of delirium, but knowing 
the merciless hands she was in, I made en- 
quiries about her treatment from the two or 
three women I could trust. I heard the same 
story from all; there was no reason for the 
horrible fear that she might have been ill- 
treated at last, she had died in that painful 
delirium, and quietly enough at last; but 
during her illness she had been struck and 
sworn at again and again, and had been 
threatened yirith a stick (as the dear old 
wqman who was in this room had told me) , 
within a week of her death. 

She was a woman who had intensely in- 
terested me. On going into that part of the 
infirmary one day, about three months before, 
several people told me a woman had been 
brought in the day before nearly starved. 
And lying in one of the rooms, I saw the 
ghastly face of a delicate-looking woman, of 
about five-and-thirty or forty, with that ter- 
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rible look of a starved human being, whicH 
once seen can never be forgotten. She seemed 
to excite the greatest pity, and several women 
stood round the bed, and told me her story, 
for she could hardly speak much herself. 
She had been in respectable service, -and left 
it to nurse a sick brother ; at his death she 
worked, as well as failing health allowed her, 
at her needle for her living, and was taken 
into their home by some very poor relatives in 
a wretched part of the city. These people 
would not ask for parish relief for her, or for 
themselves ; they had no bed to give her, so 
for a whole year she had lain on two chairs ; 
and one leg on which she had a terrible 
abscess, became stiffened in the cramped posi- 
tiou in which it reznaaned so long, and could 
never afterwards be straightened. Two small 
bits of bread and a cup of weak coffee twice a 
day, was nearly the only food she had, and at 
last some of L neighbours pitying her, in- 
sisted upon taking her to the workhouse. 

She was a good, gentle-looking creature, 
with a look of helpless gentleness and patience 
about her, which made one understand the 
possibility of her sad story. A being who 
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would suffer in silence. She complained of no 
one^ and blamed no one^ and seemed^ that 
first day, in a sort of happy, dreamy delight at 
seeing the sunshine again, and having enough 
to eat, and a bed to lie upon. 

After lying for a whole year in a dark comer 
of a squaUd room, she said in her quiet, plain- 
tive voice, looking up at the bare workhouse 
whitewashed walls, ^' it was all so large and 
beautiful." Poor thing, she seemed to think 
she had got into some quiet haven of rest and 
peace ; but she was to suffer to the last. She 
was in a deep decline, wasted with cough and 
fever, and I used to try to keep her supplied 
with tea, sago, and oranges, and little things 
of the sort she absolutely needed ; all of which, 
I fear from what I heard, were taken away as 
soon as I closed the door behind me. 

After the death of this poor creature, being 
sure of the truth of what I had heard of the 
conduct of the nurse in swearing at the sick and 
striking them, I told the Matron at once. In 
reply, she told me, ^^ they all use bad language, 
M^am ; '' adding that she was obliged to use 
these women for the work ; there wore few even 
ostensibly fit (that is, strong enough) for it > 
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and, amongst these^ she had to choose one 
woman to place in charge of each room^ and 
this woman had done as well as any of them. 
However, she had her well frightened. The 
Master came up " and made a row,^^ an awful 
row, I should think, from the impression it 
made, not on the woman only, but on all the 
patients in the neighbouring rooms. 

But it told upon that nurse^s conduct for 
many a day. 1 heard of no more swearing, 
and even heard of her being patient with a 
poor, troublesome paralytic, who died soon 
afterwards in her care. Her cringing, painful 
civility to myself, showed she appreciated the 
full force of the fact that I had told, and would 
tell again at the first opportimity, of her 
conduct. 

Paralysis and rheumatism seemed to divide 
between them two thirds of the misery of this 
place. Amongst the pathetic, listless group 
of invalids, sitting round every fire in every 
room, staring hopelessly and wearily into it, 
it was mournfully monotonous to hoar, how, it 
was sometimes the palsy, and sometimes ^' the 
rheumatics,'^ which had crumpled up the poor 
hard-working fingers, and laid them helpless 
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on the owner 8 lap. Many a middle-aged, or 
even younger woman, had come in crippled 
in this way i but, of course, the majority were 
aged people. 

A few of these women could use one, or 
even both hands tolerably well ; but not 
sufficiently to do needle-work, knitting, or 
even picking oakum for the house, and to 
relieve their wretched want of occupation, I 
and another lady tried to get them to tear 
paper, in the way now so much done for 
hospital cushions. As they were to have the 
cushions when completed for their own poor 
heads, or their own hard, wooden arm chairs, 
they set to work in one or two rooms in good 
earnest, and for a day or two all went well ; 
the poor palsied fingers pulled at the scraps of 
paper, and the sad faces looked a little less 
dreary at the recovered faculty of working ;— • 
when the whole scheme exploded. A high 
official, passing through the rooms, had caught 
sight of the scraps of paper, and had decreed 
'^ that, if these people worked, they must 
work for the house." So the paper was 
scattered to the winds, and the hands foil help- 
less on the laps again ; and the survivors of 
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those wretched groups still stare into the fire, 
and will do so until they take their turn to die 
in one of the little hard grey-quilted beds^ 
ranged in a row behind them. 

There was a room where the misery of the 
place seemed to culminate. A long, low 
room, where the glad daylight seemed never 
to come brightly and cheeringly as in other, 
newer rooms in the house. No scrubby little 
pictures on the walls here told of an attempt 
on the part of the sick, or of the officials, to 
give something of a home-look to the sick 
room. 

Giant Despair had had it all his own way 
here, and folded, numb and still, those quiet 
forms — a heap of something under the grey 
workhouse quilt, quiet and still, as if already 
under the graveyard sod. Nine beds, and 
nearly as many poor paralysed beings; help- 
less, bound hand and foot by their awftd 
malady, waiting for death ; uncared for, 
uncomforted, except by the cold charities of 
a model workhouse. All this made the room 
a dreadful place to enter. 

I was told, I do not quite know how truly, 
that in this chamber of horrors, six out of the 
nine beds were emptied m one ^e^. 
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From anyone who had any lingering belief in 
the present system of Poor Law sick-nursing, 
I would have begged a few weeks* watching of 
the results of the system in this room. For 
some reason, many of the worst cases of 
paralysis, or most helpless cases of extreme old 
age, were always to be found in this wretched 
room. Pauper nurses, when polite, had, I 
observed, one custom in common, which was 
so universal that at last I always anticipated it, 
and stopped it in time. They always pulled 
the clothes oflF the smothered -up heads of 
sleeping patients, and politely woke them up to 
speak to the lady, who was kindly inquiring 
about them ; and oh ! the ghastly faces I saw 
in this process of waking up — the piteous 
faces — death-stricken, or worse still, having 
long to . wait for death. I was warned that 
here, in this room of miseries, it was use- 
less to give anything to the sick. The nurse, 
(who had the usual idiot helper,) was a young 
woman, who had come into the workhouse with 
five illegitimate children, two or three of 
whom (one a rough boy of six years old), 
lived and slept with her in the room. 

Bitterly she hated her work, complaining 
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incessantly of dnties which must have been^ 
truly^ very dreadful^ and more than she could 
have fulfilled^ if she had done her duty by all 
those helpless paralytics : she herself was^ I 
believe^ a patient in the iniBrmary^ and often 
very ill. However, she was more mercifol 
than some, for she allowed the sick creatures 
to help one another if they could. One very 
aged woman, more than eighty years of age, 
unable to lift her hand to her head, I used to 
see fed like a child, patiently and gently, by 
a poor paralytic nearly as old as herself, but 
just able to stand tottering by the side of her 
neighbour's bed, while she gave her some 
soaked bread and water with her poor old 
trembling hands. Something in her manner 
showed me she had had good cause to pity 
her poor neighbour. 

One poor old woman could not die ; very ill 
as she constantly was, she used to say she 
thought 'Hhe Lord would take her now ; " and 
then she ^^ mended,'' as she called it, a little, 
and waited on, and week after week, month 
after month, the large blue eyes, which must 
once have been so lovely, gazed from the pil- 
low from which she could not lift her head. 
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with their strange^ sweet, far-away look, as if 
they watched for that wished-for death which 
was so long in coming. She had been a strong, 
bright girl in a cottage on the moors ; then a 
nurse- maid in one or two lordly nurseries ; 
then for many years a happy though childless 
wife ; and this was the end. 

In this miserable room there died a woman 
after two years of suffering, whose story, as 
far as it was ever known, was a very strange 
one. 

Run-away husbands in the upper class are 
very rare ; I mean really run-away and lost 
husbands ; but the facilities for running away 
and getting lost evidently increase the lower 
you descend in the social scale ; and in the 
artisan class of large towns, or again in a class 
below that, in closely populated districts, this 
easy solution of domestic difficulties is the 
commonest thing possible. The husband 
" goes off to look for work," and after many 
days of waiting, the wife and children know 
at last they are deserted, and go to the work- 
house; or, perhaps, the children are brought 
up by the hard-worked wife, alone. ^'An' 
aught childer take a deal o' dragging oop^" aa 
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one poor deserted wife said to me one day ; a 
poor mother who had at last succumbed to her 
trouble^ and sunk under the eight children into 
the workhouse of which I have been writing. 
Northern husbands, I am sure^ must have a 
spccialite for running away and being lost^ but 
I never heard of but one instance where a hus- 
band deliberately arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, of a rough-and-ready divorce, by con- 
triving to send his wife away, and to get her 
lost. This was possible only because^ in this 
case, the poor wife's lips were sealed by para- 
lysis, and so she could tell no tales of the hus- 
band who had turned her out of his house, 
when she was no longer anything to him but 
an encumbrance, and had left her to ^er fate, 
to live or die, where he knew he should hear 
no more about her. 

She was found one summer night, four or 
five years ago, lying at the edge of a little pool 
in the suburbs of the town, quite helpless and 
almost speechless. She was, however, able to 
say enough to make it clear that she had come 
by railway from Stafford, and that a ^' brother " 
had brought her, and loft her where she was 
founds a mile from the railway station. Perhaps 
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she was to have been drowned in that lonely 
pool. It is difficult to imagine otherwise why 
she should haye been taken with great diffi- 
culty^ as she must have been^ so far from the 
station. They found a small bundle of clothes 
by her, and 16s. in silver in the pocket of her 
gown. She was a very gentle-looking woman, 
with one of those good, homely, rather stolid 
English faces, you see in English middle-aged 
cottage matronhood. Her whole appearance 
and dress was that of a well-to-do artisan's 
wife. 

From the few words she ever spoke during 

the two years she was in the workhouse, 

it was evident that she had come from the col- 
liery district of Staffordshire, and that after she 
was paralyzed, her husband had sent her away 
. with his brother, taking off with his own hands 
her wedding-ring and her "best bonnet.^' 
That taking off of the best bonnet is a most 
curious revelation of stolid English nature. 
The man had been " a kind husband," and the 
passionate regret with which the poor woman 
looked back to her ^' good home " showed that 
he had been kind to the last, but some younger 
Bachel was probably waiting for poor Leah's 
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ring, and would wear that, and the best bon- 
net, as soon as Leah had passed out into the 
wilderness. '^ The old bonnet is good enough 
to go away and be lost in" must have been the 
reasoning of the thoughtful husband, and one 
wonders whether he made the change, and tied 
the strings of the faded bonnet under the fSaded 
&ce, he meant to see — never again, with any 
regret or touch of compassion for the wife of 
his younger days. She knew her misery then, 
but she could not ask for mercy with those 
paralyzed lips of hers, or cling to him with 
those helpless hands, so he ^'put her away,'' 
and she was led ofiP to be lost; and Rachel, 
probably, tidied the hearth in the wedding 
ring, and went to church in the best bonnet, 
and, as the story books say, was happy for . 
ever afterwards. Much I should have liked 
to disturb their felicity by the apparition of a 
policeman, but every efiFort to discover the two 
men, (the husband and equally guilty brother,) 
foiled. As far as could be heard through her 
imperfect articulation, the woman's name was 
Elizabeth Coleman or Cadman ; the names of 
the husband and brother were William and 
Henry. The Christian names I found out by 
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repeating common names until I saw from hor 
look I had got the right ones ; she would then 
try to repeat them herself, and I tried by the 
same process to find out the place she came 
from, but without success. She once said 
something like '^Walsall, Staflford," but en- 
quiries made by the police, through the kind- 
ness of the chief constable of Staftbrdshiro, had 
no result; no trace of people of the name of 
Coleman could be found. 

She knew I was making those enquiries, and 
every time I entered the room, whore she sat 
by the fire tied in a chair to keep her from 
falling, the wistful eyes sought mine, asking 
always the same question — if I had found her 
home ? but the lips, trembling in that sad 
paralysis, seldom spoke, except to utter the 
mournfully monotonous words, '^ I want to go 
home, I want to go home/^ She was always 
sajring this, day and night. 

The nurse and other people in the room told 
me they heard these words amongst her sobs 
all night long, when they wore awake. They 
were nearly the only words she could say dis- 
tinctly, and there was something unutterably 
piteous in the way she uttered them. 
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Sho know if sho could tell me the name of 
the town she came from^ I should^ perhaps^ be 
able to find hor home; and the pain on the 
poor creature's faco^ as she tried to make her 
lips speak the word she knew quite well^ and 
which sho hoped would take her home, was the 
Haddest thing to see. 

I could not toll her that if I fouind her 
home, it would bo no home for her; it was 
bettor to lot hor hope on. But as hope died 
out, she fretted herself to death. From a 
Htrong, largo woman, she became a mere 
bundle of bones tied in a chair. She needed 
careful nursing in hor sad helplessness, and 
most certainly could not get it in that miser- 
able room. *' God grant that she may die," 
was the thought the sight of her brought to 
those who saw hor in her suflferihg. How 
thankfully I hoard sho was dead — and won- 
dered if, (hor night of suffering past) she had 
'^ gone homo/' 

There wore plenty of tears shod in this sad 
room ; many a wail of woe heard there, besides 
the tears and cries of the poor lost woman. 

A young blind woman, who was there for a 
time, was quite as sad a sight. She had been 
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tolerably well educated^ and married to a man 
of independent means, (blind like herself) a 
year before. Then oame a story of another 
wife, and with her baby of a month old, the 
poor young mother found herself penniless, 
and bUnd, and forsaken, with no other refuge 
but the workhouse. And there by the fireside 
she sat, day after day in her grief and shame 
and blindness, weeping silently over the baby, 
sadder tears than one often sees, from those 
poor sightless eyes of hers. One day, it was 
a June evening, and even this room was 
brightened with the summer glory without, as 
I entered the room, I saw on one of the little 
beds a fair child-like face, laid on the pillow, 
in the coming death pallor. She was a girl 
of fifteen or sixteen, who had been recently 
brought in, in deep decline. Her brother, 
her only relative, a boy about a year older 
than herself, was sitting by the bed. They 
were orphans, this young brother and sister, 
and the boy looked stunned with grief, as he 
sat, never speaking apparently, by the bed, 
with his agonised eyes fixed on his sister. 
She was saying to him, "Take me out! oh, 
take me out I oh I do take me out I'^ and, poor 
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hoj, he did not answer her^ he seemed like 
some one in a dream ; and white^ as if he would 
faint. She had begged in this way, ceaselessly, 
to be taken out of the workhouse ever since 
she had been brought in. She was excited 
and miserable. No one had told her, poor 
child, of hope beyond the present misery, 
taught her to look across the dark waters 
upon which she was drifting so fast. She died 
that night, with no one but the wretched pauper 
nurse, and the miserable old palsied people 
to help her, if they could have done so. 

It is in cases like these a lady can do so 
much. Had there been any one to sit by that 
poor child^s bed, to bring her little comforts, 
to win her by gentleness into peace, and to let 
her feel that she had a protector on earth, and 
above all a Friend in heaven, she would not 
have died like that. 

Is there any limit to a woman's power to 
help and comfort, if only in earnestness and 
perfect simplicity she uses the subtle charm 
true women possess, (God-given), for sooth- 
ing sickness and sorrow. 

I think not, certainly not in one of those 
abodes of misery I have been describing. A 
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lady becomes a power in the rooms where her 
influence is felt ; all that is good in the people 
is drawn out by contact with her higher tone, 
all that is bad kept in check to a certain 
degree. But to be really useful, a visitor 
should undertake the care of one room, and 
visit that regularly. She will very soon find 
herself depended upon in the most touching, 
but also at the same time most amusing way. 
" Our lady '* is the referee in all matters great 
and small ; to her are told all the old by-gone 
stories and all the last new aches, for our lady 
has a cure of souls as well as of bodies, and if 
she is to be a true friend and guide to old 
Molly Jackson, thinks it best to know why she 
began life a blithe maiden on the moors, and 
ends it a poor old pauper in the workhouse. 
So little by little (a great deal of it twenty 
times over) , the tale is told, and the lost son 
is looked for over the seas, and poor old Molly 
feels at last, in the grave, kind looks of " our 
lady,^' that amongst the sins she has to be 
aorry for, is that tall son over the seas. The 
poor old hand lies ring-less on the grey 
coverlet, (the grey workhouse coverlet), and 
she accepts more gently for the future, the 
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retribution and the penance which have laid it 
there. 

As arbiter in the small disputes of the 
place, '^ our lady *' has to hear, at least once a 
week, from somebody or other, " that that is 
the most quarrelsomedest old woman ever 
seed in the next bed,^^ for tempers come as 
much within her practice as toothaches or 
rheumatics. 

A lady visitor has great power in encourag- 
ing the efforts of the better sort of people, to 
keep in check the rougher and more igno* 
rant. Sometimes a ^^ missing link ^' may be 
found and set to work, some good and kind 
man or woman, who, if encouraged to do so, 
by reading or talking to their poor sick com- 
panions, may bo of the greatest comfort to 
them, and find their own happiness in the 
work. One such I knew. When asked to 
read aloud in her room the Bible she read so 
much to herself, she began very timidly to do 
so. Grradually, the people in the neighbour- 
ing wards, who had hoard of her reading, sent 
for her sometimes, or she volunteered to go to 
those who were very ill. She became a sort 
of mission woman. 
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Though very ill at one time, she got two 
women to lift her out of bed, and support her 
into a ward where she heard a young girl was 
lying dangerously ill. The girl had been told, 
she was dying, she was only eighteen, and 
terror had seized her. She implored some one 
to help her, or pray for her ; there was no one 

but B to do so, and day after day, when 

able, she had herself supported to the girPs 
bed-side. Alas, she also had been, like the 
poor, terrified, dying girl she tried to help, a 
fallen woman, and what help she could bring 
her, would be wrung from the depths of her 
own remorse and shame, and of a repentance, 
which in the mercy of God, had crowned her 
life with peace. 

I one day received a letter from this woman, 
telling me in the humblest, most truthful way, 
the sad fact that she had not always been what 
I thought her. She said she could not let me 
go away, thinking better of her than she 
deserved ; she knew I depended upon her 
from all I had seen of her, and she humbled 
herself to write what she could never speak, 
fearing to live a lie. 

Rare is such an instance of truth anywhere, 
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Skui, I should think^ in a workhouse infir- 
mary^ unique. Strange and sad are many of 
the histories one hears in these rooms; but 
.only by a careful process of induction, and re- 
duction^ can you accept anything you hear. 
They tell such dreadful stories, and if with s 
touch of Celtic blood, Irish or Welsh, in 
their veins, in such a dramatic way, that un- 
belief seems impossible. But with all due 
allowances for apocryphal histories, there re- 
main, to any one who has eyes and ears for all 
that is pathetic or picturesque in fates and 
fortunes, materials enough in the facts of 
many a poor old pauper's story, simply told, to 
make one believe in a romance of pauperage, 
quite as novel and strange as any romance of 
the peerage. 

In a workhouse infirmary ward, the contrastf 
are as startling, the combinations as eccentric, 
as in the badly contrived plot of a third-rate 
novel. The surprises are endless, the assort- 
ment of the " strange bed-fellows," being only 
such as poverty and the Poor Law could well 
bring " acquainted.'* 

The poor governess, " who had lived in 
nobleman's families,'' with her sad, but rather 
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droll, broken-down-lady ways and words, is 
side by side with the Irish washer-woman; 
and in the men's wards the irony of fate is still 
more marked; the contrasts sharper still. 
Men in oonvict-looking clothing are sitting on 
the sides of their beds, or by the fire, watching 
it vacantly. Faces there are amongst them at 
which one dare not look again : strong, bad 
men are dying here, after lives of shame 
and crime ; wounded wild animals, tracked to 
their lair, dying savage to the last. Aged 
men, afber lives of labour, are waiting, un- 
oared for, wearily for death ; children, even, 
are here. 

The little pale boy of ten years old has been 
two years in that bod, and will never rise 
from it again. A dying tramp lies very quiet ; 
so fine is the head, that the still figure recalla 
some of those sculptural Crusaders, lying 
grandly on their tombs ; and the name he 
bears was heard in England in tlio Heptarchy, 
so, possibly many a knight on many a tomb, 
may he claim kindred with by right of the grand 
name he owns ; but would the heralds give him 
the arms withal ? 

A burglar in one bed, and in the next, a 
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boy of sixtcon, with a Seraph face^ like that 
face of Raphael^ painted by himself — 

" With that look bosides we have 
In our faces, who die young." 

Over one weary young heart the drowsiness 
of the last sleep is coming fast^ but he will 
not believe he is worse ; he will not hear of 
dying. 

He has been wild^ and long a wanderer, 
and now he has come back to England to claim 
the property which was to be his when he 
came of age. He will be five-and-twenly in 
a few days, the money which will buy him the 
skill which will cure him, the care and com- 
forts without which he cannot get better, 
all will be his ; but he dies in those few days, 
and no one knows, and no one oares^ that he 
was laid in a pauper s grave. 

One hundred sick and lunatic men^ and one 
woman to do all the ministering that was done, 
(such as it was) , amongst them. 

But one good angel went in and out amongst 
them, and many a poor suffering man must 
have blessed, (for the pity she gave them, 
when she could give nothing else) , the Matron's 
fair young daughter. 
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Hero, in tho malo infirmary, the pauper 
nurse of the women's wards, takes the form of 
a sick man, who attends to the wants of the 
other sick men in tho room. The nurse 
comes on emergencies, and administers ''black 
and brown,'' and sometimes " special medi- 
cines," ^ as in the women's wards. 

Here the much needed cup of tea, or cup of 
Bago, is almost unknown. There is nobody to 
give it, and nobody to make it, if it wore 
given. Visitors do not frustrate here that 
'' awesome" decree of the Poor Law Board, that 
sick or well, *' No pauper shall have or con- 
sume any liquor, or any food or provision, 
other than is allowed by the said dietary table, 
except on Christmas Day, or by the direction 
in writing, of the medical officer." 

Christmas Day comes but once a year, and 
a medical officer does not, as has been said 
before, for very sufficient reasons, usually inter- 
fere with a sick paupei^'s diet ; so those men 
got the bare workhouse allowance, and whether 
they could take it or not, seldom got anything 

• 

* WorkhouBo romcdioe. 
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else. From the last meal, at five in the after- 
noon, until seven or eight the next morning, 
that is, for at least fourteen hours, a sick man, 
who, in a hospital, would perhaps have had 
nourishment every hour or every two hours 
during a critical stage of his disease or in 
extreme weakness, would here get nothing. 
How many patients sink from exhaustion in 
these workhouse infirmaries, where they are 
conducted strictly according to Poor Law 
regulations, will never be known, but may well 
be guessed by those accustomed to the care 
of the sick imder happier circumstances.^ 

^ At the Strand Workhouse Dr. Bogers applied 
for leave to change the diet from suet pudding and 
meat, which the sick could not eat, to soap and broth, 
with rice and barley. But of the impossibility of 
attending to the diet of hundreds of people as thQ 
Poor Law directs, and people believe a workhouse 
doctor invariably does, Dr. Eogers says in his letter 
to the Board, that as to interference with the food of 
his patients, '* I would do so where a special case 
was pointed out to me, but there are many who do 

not and will not complain Such persons are 

great sufferers, and often fall into a hopeless condi- 
tion ere my attention is directed to them." 

(Letter to the Board, Strand Worhhowe.) 
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" There are lonely deaths, which make 

The hearts that think upon them burn and ache. 

" He gazes round, 
Seeking some vanished form, some hand whose touch 
Would almost cure him ; and he yearns so much 
That passionate painful sobs his breathing choke. 
And the thin bubble of his dream hath broke. 

" So, still again, and all alone again, 
Not even a vision present with his pain. 
The hot real round him, the forsaken bed ; 
The tumbled pillow and the restless head — 
The drink so near the couch, and yet too far 
For feeble hands to reach ; the cold fine star 
That glitters through the un-blindod window-pane 
And with slow gliding leaves it blank again — till a 

boon 
Of double weakness sinks him, and ho knows 
One or two other days shall end his woes : 
One or two mournful evenings, glimmering grey, 
One or two hopeless risings of new day. 
One or two noons too weak to brush off the flies. 
One or two nights of flickering feeble sighs. 
One or two shivering breaks of helpless tears, 
One or two yearnings for forgotten years, — 
And then the end of all, then, the great change, 
When the freed soul, let loose at length to range, 
Leaves the imprisoning and imprisoned clay. 
And soars far out of reach of sorrow and decay I " 

{Lady of La Qaraye.) 
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With a rare prescience of many a moumfiil 
scene has the writer pictured what she had 
probably never beheld when she wrote this. 

It is a night in a workhouse infirmary! 
A hundred men are lying there, and a third of 
them will lie there dead before the year ia out.^ 
Is there no one to sit by those dying beds ? 
No one to speak of comfort in this world, or 
hope in the next. Do men die in this way by 
thousands in this Christian land, and no one 
regard it ? I say they do, and that these in- 
firmaries are amongst the ^ dark places of the 
earth;' dens of cruelty at the worst, ' whited 
sepulchres ' at the best. Only here and there, 
where a rare combination of power, and kind- 
ness, and common sense has made its way in a 
board of guardians, do you find a state of 
things with regard to the sick which is not a 
disgrace to humanity. 

^^^ ^^w ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

The panacea for all the ills of a pauper in- 
firmary is naively supposed by most boards of 
guardians to be a paid nurse. She soothes 
their consciences, whatever else she does, or 

* Thirty-seven died out of eighty-three in one 
fe&r in the men*B "wards o£ tlha "Tiat^aoL^^. 
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does not do for her patients, and what is 
worse, by her plausible presence in these 
wretched scenes, blinds public opinion to a 
state of things which it is wonderful to think 
should have been tolerated so long. 

Of aU the shams and shifts of this miserable 
system of nursing for the sick poor, the paid 
nurse, I believe, is often the worst I 

Without higher supervision than usually 
falls to her lot, in charge of (as I have known) 
a hundred patients and fifteen to eighteen 
pauper nurses, without proper food to give the 
sick, or medicine to relieve them, she must be 
a very wonderful woman who does not succumb 
to the laisser-aller spirit of the place, and let 
her patients live or die, just as may happen, 
with the least trouble to herself, and the least 
amount of relief the law of the land allows 
them. But a board of guardians too often 
persistently regard their paid nurse as a sort 
of charm for good nursing and good manage- 
ment, and when they have, in a spirit, as they 
think, of extraordinary liberality, ordered the 
nurse, paid her, and set her to work, they be- 
lieve all is done. And yet I have known a 
state of things which ought to have shaken. 
ibeir happy confidence, A. e\»OT^ o*l ^ ^^fiA. 
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nurse^ in sole charge of nearly a hundred sick 
and dying men^ (too horrible in its details to 
be told herej who had been confined as a 
lunatic before her appointment^ and was so 
again after it^ and who it is only charitable to 
hope, from her treatment of the living and the 
dead, never ceased to be a dangerous lunatic 
the whole time she was a paid pauper nurse. 

The paid nurse lives in her own little room, 
and at the summons of a beU rung (if they 
choose to ring it) by the pauper nurses, it is 
her duty to go to the room when she is called, 
and to give her help or advice. She is sup- 
posed to attend especially to any very sick or 
dying patient. She, also, twice a day, gives 
the medicine all round the house. Morning 
and evening, she and her tray (this tray is 
another typical institution) pass through 
the wards, — six large bottles and two large 
pill-boxes suffice for the whole of the hundred 
patients, and bottles and boxes stand up each 
in its own compartment. 

Some people might think it would be 
rather a difficult thing for a nurse in her 
rapid passing from room to room to give 
everybody their right medicine ; but the whole 
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thing was beautifully simplified. The six 
bottles were labelled severally " Cod-liver 
oil, cough-mixture, tonic/^ something else (I 
forget what), and two more, those most in 
popular use, ^' black and brown/^ The big 
pill-boxes, ^'aperient and sleeping pills,'^ 
bore titles which were deceptive, for once at 
all events, I found they had a habit of getting 
into each other's boxes. 

A patient was (in workhouse phrase) ^' put 
upon'' cod-liver oil, or '^ black" or ^^ brown," 
as the case might be, and remained so, imtil 
further notice, or until she died, or until she 
absolutely declined to take any more. 

And this was really sometimes the case, 
for these un-gratefal paupers had a way of 
not believing in their medicine, although I 
must say I have often seen a volunteer pre- 
scribe some of it for herself, and hold out her 
hand to the nurse as she passed, with a civil 
request for " black ^' or " brown," and get it, 
and drink it then and there with much grati- 
fication. 

I have watched, too, a long-sighted old 
woman put six pills all of a row in a fold of 
her sheet, and upon my remonstrating at any 
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body having so many narcotics all at once, 
been told, how nurse was short of pills some- 
times, and she thought she '^ would have 
enough this time/^ 

Sometimes the tray was varied with a few 
small glasses of ^^ special medicine/' which 
was by no means all for the lunatics^ as from 
the analogy of workhouse language seemed 
at first obvious. I asked as few questions 
as possible, and made no remarks upon things 
or people, so it was some time before I found 
out ^^ special medicine '' was not medicine for 
specials, but medicine for people's own com- 
plaints, prescribed by the doctor, with a re- 
ference to what was the matter with them, 
and which they therefore swallowed, with a 
very sufficient sense of the distinction thus 
conferred upon them, and with a happy faith, 
poor souls, that for once, they had got me- 
dicine which was meant for them — a matter, as 
long as they were taking ^^ brown" or '^ black," 
I should think, generally very difficult to 
decide. 

A prohibitory provision cleverly ensures 
that paupers shall not be killed by too much 
physic, by making the doctor find the drugs. 
Giving his patients anything to cure them, 
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having thua become an expensive and finan- 
cially suicidal policy, a doctor naturally makes 
'^ special " medicines the exception, and leaves 
*^ black and brown/^ and mother nature to do 
all they can between them. 

But what must a man with skill which 
could relieve the tortures of his fellow-man 
or save his life, feel, placed in this position ; 
face to face with disease which he could cure 
if he had the help of proper food and proper 
nursing, and liked to spend upon it his own 
hard-earned money ? Knowing that if he 
forbears to spend his money upon remedies, 
and cannot get the food and nursing, the 
man for whose life he is responsible sufi'ers 
and dies, and no one knows and no one cares. 
Only ^'one more unfortunate gone to his 
death I '' 

Here are the elements of a tragedy not yet 
touched by novelist or penny-a-liner, and yet 
very real; an every-day tragedy, having to 
do with the life and death, fates and fortunes 
of some hundred thousand of our fellow- 
creatures, and the consciences of, goodness 
knows how many doctors. 

I cannot tell, but it seems to me that 
the subtle laisser-aller spirit holds its poi- 
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Bonous spell strangely over men^ who act 
very differently to the same poor people in 
the workhouse, and ont of it; or how is it 
that men of high honour, noble aims, and 
kind hearts, hold these workhouse appoint- 
ments, and acquiesce in a treatment in which 
their skill is baffled by the cruel shortcomings 
of the system under which they work f 

I know how nobly they speak out — some- 
times, how fruitlessly, and to their own loss; 
and also how, sometimes, — ^wherever in feet 
you find a workhouse infirmary more mercifully 
dealt with than usual, there the doctor has 
done it; the doctor has in £act been allowed 
to prescribe for the patients, instead of the 
board of guardians ! 

The following words are those of one who 
has spoken and written boldly and forcibly 
from the result of such an experience as mine, 
in the very scenes I have described, who with 
skill and kindness, sorely baffled, saw the 
evils he could not remedy, and worked on 
as he best might. Of the system of com- 
pelling a medical man to provide medicines 
out of his own too small salary, he says : — 

^^ Could any system be worse than one 
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which requires an officer out of a fixed stipend 
to provide goods of the nature and quality 
of which even he himself can form no opinion, 
the consumption of which depends on circum- 
stances over which he has no control, the 
common sense of which is, that as his work 
increases his remuneration must diminish, and 
that if he does his duty to the poor faithfully 
and thereby gains their confidence, he must 
pay the penalty for such folly as skill and 
kindness, by having his income reduced ac- 
cordingly." 

Again, the autocratic doctor, who, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, and the express decla- 
ration of all Boards of Guardians, orders for 
his patients whatever they want, takes the 
following curiously humble view of his vast 
powers. He says, ^' The medical officer has 
no control over the construction of the building, 
or the position intended for the sick : as to the 
nursing, all he can do is to point out what he 
conceives to be defective, and so far shift the 
responsibility from his own shoulders. If 
the guardians believe that pauper nurses are 
sufficient, he has no power to alter their 
arrangement ; he cannot change the furniture 
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or bedding of the wards, or in any way contri- 
bute to their comfort and cheerfulness, unless 
his views are approved by the board, whose 
servant he is ; he has no power to secure kind- 
ness and sympathy for the sufferings of bis 
patients; he cannot, and ought not, to be 
expected to look after the common decencies of 
the place ; he cannot see that medicines are 
duly administered, or his other instructions 
properly carried out. K the board of guardianSj 
under whom he acts, have a kindly feeling and 
sympathy for the poor, and entertain a respect 
for his opinion, the comfort of the sick is 
materially enhanced, and the establishment 
may be in a creditable condition ; but, if on 
the contrary, they have little or no sympathy, 
and do not feel disposed to surrender their 
opinion or judgment, the case is hopeless, and 
he is Ukely soon to become apathetic, and all 
the evils incident to such a state of things to 
be developed ; so situated, if he cares for his 
appointment, he soon discovers that the wisest 
and most comfortable course for him to adopt, 
whilst doing the best he can for his patients 
under the circumstances, is patiently to endure 
the wrong until he can afford to hand it over 
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to some one else. Such a state of things ought 
not to be possible, and such a burthen ought 
not to be cast on any oflBcer. It may be said 
that men so situated ought nevertheless to 
discharge their duty regardless of personal 
consequence; that they ought never to rest 
satisfied until the evils are removed ; this is 
true, no doubt, but the qualities of mind 
required for the performance of duty under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, are 
possessed by few, and those for the most part 
men who are not likely long to retain appoint- 
ments where they have this battle to fight/' 
* * * * nt 

This is '^ all behind the scenes," the evi- 
dence against the system, of an official who has 
worked long and hard under it, therefore doubly 
valuable. Is the cure of souls more efficiently 
cared for than the cure of bodies, I wonder ? 

In most workhouses the chaplain tacks on 
the workhouse to his other work. An incum- 
bent of a town parish of between two and 
three thousand inhabitants, who has no curate 
to help him, takes the sole charge of a work- 
house of four or five hundred people, of whom 
two hundred are sick. 



\ 
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All lie can do for them is to give them one 
service on Sunday^ and to enter each sick 
ward once a week^ or once a fortnight^ and 
placing a chair in a doorway^ read^ so that 
two rooms full of people can see him^ even if 
they cannot hear him. 

When Queen Anne at her morning toilet^ 
ordered Bishop Burnet to say the morning 
prayers outside her door, the Bishop said he 
would not whistle the word of God through 
a key-hole. And I am not quite sure whether 
he would have considered sitting on a chair 
in a doorway much more orthodox, bnt many 
people did, and were of opinion that anything 
more in the way of pastoral care was super- 
fluous. 

Not long ago a clergyman who was called 
to the sick-bed of a woman dying in a Welsh 
workhouse, found a little flock of heathen, 
ten or twelve of them, many of them bom and 
bred in the house, and all unbaptized. 

No one had ever remembered it. He 
baptized them. And I believe visitors to a 
popular Welsh watering-place, if they chose 
to make the inquiry, might find as numerous 
a little flock again in the same state, in the 
same workhouse. 
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There were numbers of Boman Catholics 
in the workhouse I visited, and well and 
kindly did ^^the Father^' look after them, 
especially in the Irishry. There were many 
Methodists too ; and now and then a minister 
came to see one of the sick, and people in the 
room have told me '^ it was a comfort to hear 
him praying/' 

But one day, a staunch old Churchwoman, 
who Ustened to the shriving of her next bed- 
fellow, was very indignant at what she con- 
sidered an imorthodox shrift of the " Methody,'' 
and told her lady-visitor the next day how 
her neighbour, a very un-saintlike old woman 
to all outward seeming, had said in broad 
Yorkshire, when asked whether she felt her 
sins were got rid of: — ^'Ai 's thankful ai 
knaws they be. Ai felt 'em a load-like on 
mi back ; an' ai praayed an ai praayed ; and 
yan day ai war walkin' doon f toon-streeat, 
an' t' sins fell doon and mad sike a clatter/' 
When better times came, in most of the 
women's wards, a lady visited once a week ; 
and glad we were to see how she had indeed 
brought '^ better times" in those weary rooms : 
but the men were still uncared for. 
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Of the Kttle band of lady visitors, none 
could be spared, even if they could hare 
borne to visit in those wretched rooms. 

There is no doubt, that if true and good 
men and women could be secured for such 
high and holy work, the right people in the 
right place would be a Scripture-reader at 
work in the men^s, and a Bible-woman in the 
women^s wards, of every large workhouse 
infirmary. So we thought, and we hoped 
that if we could get a kind and good man, 
and send him to befriend those poor sick 
men, they would have some one to help them, 
and never be so wretched, so lonely and un- 
cared for, again. 

Our ideal was a high one. We wanted to 
find a man, who with some degree of higher 
culture, had yet gone in and out of poor 
men's homos, a poor man himself. With the 
power which only the sympathy of like cir- 
cumstances gives, such a man would under- 
stand a poor man's troubles, perhaps also, 
his temptations. 

But most of all, we looked for one who 
had devoted himself in full faith to his Christian 
work, working manfully for his Master, and 
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able to bring the truth ho believed homo to 
the hearts he sought to comfort. 

We hoped also these sick men^ shut out 
from all hope of help by their poverty as by 
a prison wall^ would find in the Scripture- 
reader who sat by their beds^ a friend to whom 
they could tell their troubles, — and some one, 
too, who could perhaps tell their troubles to 
those who could help them. 

"We found our Scripture-reader, and he was 
all we wanted. A good and discreet man, 
who had worked for twenty years in large 
cities, and for twelve in the city where the 
workhouse was, so that he was already well 
acquainted with the character and history of 
many of the sick men in the infirmary. 

Very anxious, and very much in earnest 
was he about his new work. He agreed to 
give up two days a week of his city visiting, 
and devote that time to the workhouse. 

The chaplain approved him, the Scripture- 
reader's Society appointed him, we and our 
friends paid him, and then the guardians 
banished him. 

His first visit was his last. They never 

H 
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allowed him to come again. He never knew 
why, nor did wo. 

No revolutionary innovation was this of 
ours, as perhaps the Guardians feared^ for 
Scrii)ture-roaders are found compatible with 
the highest discipline and strictest regulations 
in other workhouses. 

At Mary-lo-bone (that model of a work- 
house as it ought to be) , two are, I believe, at 
work, besides mission women ; and therOi 
with their two thousand inmates, they have 
also a resident chaplain, and a private chapel, 
in which they have morning and evening 
prayers, and never have dinner. 

We were the most patient of reformers, 
very conservative, very amenable to the 
Powers- that-be ; but one more brush we had, 
wliich also ended in a like signal defeat. 

I have told of that pass-of-peril, that lay be- 
tween the Infirmary and the Chapel-dinner- 
roora, whore the winds blew, and the rain 
))elted, and the snow swirled round in great 
gusts on winter days, in the wildest way that 
over was seen. 

Wo thought linsey hoods and capes would 
avert colds, and coughs, and toothaches, from 
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poor sick heads intent upon going to chapel, 
or perhaps to dinner^ and that they would also 
enable some of the sick women to creep down 
into the open air, and get such refreshment 
and relaxation as they might in the airing- 
yard^ amongst the clothes-lines and the lunatics. 
But still more absolutely needed, were some- 
thing of wraps for the shoulders of rheumatic 
and bed-ridden people. Crowding over the 
fires, or sitting up to take their food in little 
bleak beds far away from the fire, many a sick 
woman would, we knew, have been more 
thankful for the gift of a warm shawl, than for 
anything that could have been given her. So 
we determined to ask for leave to introduce 
hoods and capes, and cheery scarlet Night- 
ingales j which latter, be it known to the un- 
learned, are wraps of red flannel well known 
in hospital wards, and which are as comfort- 
able to the owners as they are bright to the 
beholders. 

Dubiously was the leave given — still given 
it certainly was, and rather more than ten 
pounds worth of materials were made up and 
sent, (our Christmas gift to the sick people). 
The next thing we heard was that the leave 
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was withdrawn ; the sick women were not to 
be allowed to have the wraps ; all were sent 
back (two hoods came back taken off two old 
women^s heads, the rest had not been given). 

The Board must have suddenly awoke to 
the fact that if they let the people have the 
wraps, it might imply that they wanted them; 
and to allow that a pauper would be the better 
for an extra-parochial hood in windy weather, 
or more comfortable for a flannel wrap at any 
time, would not do. 

By a pleasant legal fiction the Poor Law is 
supposed to provide a pauper in a workhouse 
with all that he can want in sickness or in 
health, and the average Board of Guardians 
usually chooses to believe that it does so. 

We wrote to the papers about our hoods 

and capes, and I don t know how often we 

wrote to the Guardians, gladly offering to 

give the things to their officials to be given at 

their own discretion, asking only that aching 

heads and shivering shoulders might be 

wrapped up in the bitter winter weather. 

" We'll join in one harmonious grant, 
We w'unt, we w'unt, we w'unt." 

So sang Punches Andover Guardians, when 
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they were asked to do something for their 
paupers they did not like to do, and the spirit 
of that famous refrain pervaded their answer ; 
but our Guardians spoke good grammar, they 
believed in the law they administered, and as 
to any idea of modifying it and making it 
more merciful, they had never heard of such a 
thing ; the idea had not come so far north. 

Was it true, I wonder, or was it not, that a 
Guardian passed through the wards, escorting 
the scarlet wraps and the grey hoods, asking 
if anybody would have them ? 

No rash old woman was found rash enough 
to say she would like what the Board had de- 
clared she did not want, and should not have. 
So was it not then and there clearly demon- 
strated that nobody wanted them? Some- 
thing also I heard of a deaf old woman who 
nursed a beUef that sin and scarlet were too 
near akin, and therefore that she could not go 
to church in her wrap if she got it, but as she 
was only expected to sit up in bed with it, 
perhaps her scruples were not of so much con- 
sequence and might have been got over. 

But what happened to two old women " who 
might have been seen,'' sitting already cowled 
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and hooded. Two old women in two grey hoods, 
must that Guardian have passed, and seen them 
self-convicted of being comfortable in the for- 
bidden garments. They had to take them off and 
catch cold (while the garments were returned 
to us) , but the officials kindly took pity upon 
them and replaced their head-gear in time, 
and those two old women went down to their 
graves in just such good grey hoods as we had 
given them. 

So we flattered ourselves that our ideas were 
adopted, sometimes, although our gifts were 
not. And this was evidently the case, when 
about the time that our wraps had been re- 
jected as useless, some grey shawls appeared 
in the wards ; they were few and far between, 
attenuated in texture and of most minute pro- 
portions, but still something to drape some of 
the poor shoulders which had been officially 
declared could not be cold. 

^^% ^r* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

And so ends my story, — and what is the 
moral of it ? This, if anything ; that law can 
never do alone what Christian love and holiest 
charity have taught us we should do by our 
poor. Alone of all the nations of Christendom 
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we have tried to make law do this work of 
ministering to sickness and poverty, and in 
our poor law have divorced what oven in 
heathen creeds had gone together, charity and 
religion.^ And the results are not re-assuring. 
This appalling flood of pauperism, " which is 
to carry us all away,*' which by sure processes, 
wo know, rises higher and higher,' all the 



^ (Looking back across the couturios, how divine 
in its simplicity and perfection is that old Apostolic 
order for the care of the poor, a poor law meeting all 
needs — the sacred and primoDval *• tenth ** to Gk)d — 
and then the offerings from '< their abundance as the 
Lord had prospered them." The distribution of the 
alms by deacons, chosen of the people, part of whose 
life-work it was to know the needs of those they suc- 
coured. 

" And for the poor, how well it was with them, 
when without loss of self-respect, or fear of the hard 
shamelessness which comes from dependence upon 
law-given charity, they received from the hands of 
their deaoon the help which came to them from God 
and their brethren." 

This was our Christian poor law. Had the gene- 
rations as they passed carried it out faithfully, would 
the countries of Christendom been as they are now P) 

* In London " between 1860 and 1870, the popula- 
tion had been augmented in the ten years 16 per cent. 
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fltemly rq)ro88ive machinery of the poor law, 
has utterly failed to relieve or even to keep 
down. 

But before chaos comes again^ is there time 
to win our way back to simpler, truer modes 
of action ; for what law alone could never do, 
might still perhaps be done, if only we rallied 
back our scattered forces, and marshaUed under 
the state banner, good deeds which are now 
fighting under many little flags. ^ 

Already has outside aid been invoked for 



The paupers had been augmented nearly 64 per cent. 
— or pauporism had grown nearly four times as Ust 
as the population of the capital.'' — Timeit Jwne^ 187L 
^ 120,000 paupers are supported in London by 
rates, while, at the same time, it seems to be a per- 
fectly well ascertained fact, that money enough is 
gvven in London, in charities, to relieve every person 
deserving of help. Terrible, in London especially, 
are the mischiefs caused by the antagonism of con- 
flicting public and private charity ; and nothing but 
a thorough and systematic organisation of all charity 
could undo the mischief — and this, (a work for the 
giants,) it is some consolation to know, is begun, 
and already prospering, through the labours of Lord 
Derby and <*The Society for the Organisation of 
Charitable Belief." 
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" the Children of the State," when will the 
rulers of the Poor Law learn the secret of 
their power, and call to their aid the help 
which would be so readily granted, the money 
which would be so largely given, if, in all this 
grim machinery of the law, '' good works and 
alms deeds '' might find they had a place. 
This skeleton charity would then for the first 
time be clothed, for it is not too much to hope 
that the alms-giving, now given far and wide, 
side by side with rate-supported charity, in 
deep distrust as to its results, in utter collision 
with its principles, would then be gathered to 
its aid. 

This penal treatment of the sick and the 
aged, (this shame to our civilisation) , would 
then be impossible. 

It might be impossible even now, if those 
who only ask to help, might be allowed to 
do so ; and in the sure hope that when the 
need is known, help will one day reach them, 
I have written what I have seen, of the suflfer- 
ings of being ^' sick and in prison." 



THE WORKHOUSE. 

[ This paper, on the tame nttfjeet, had previtmtly 
appeared in " St. PomTi Magasine'' 

" There childron dwell who know no parent's care, 
Parents who know no chUdrea's lovo dwell there, 
Hoart-brokon matrons on their jojlese bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed, 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
And crippled ago, with more than cbildhood'e fean,. 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they. 
The moping idiot and the madman gaj." 

Obabbe's VUlage Poor-hovte. 

AT is rather a boast tliat the law of 
, Engloud allows no one to starve, 
ll but one hardly realizeB BoflScientl; 
' the fact that all who aak the help 
the law gires thoao who fall down beaten in 
the battle for life, all who claim this benefit of 
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the poor-rate, do so at the risk of losing 
friends, hope of better days (for the home is 
broken up), liberty, everything apparently 
that makes life worth having, and of being 
shut up under an almost penal discipline. 
The very idea of a workhouse is of a place 
where it is made so unpleasant to remain that 
no one who can live out will choose to stop in. 
No thought of charity, as such, ought to 
mingle with a board-room view of an appli- 
cant's case. The guardians sit there to do 
justice between the ratepayers and rate-con- 
sumers, and the workhouse is their sieve to 
sift real destitution from possible idleness, 
their bugbear to put before an applicant for 
relief, who is met by the alternative, " Come in 
and be shut up, or stop out and starve.'' It is 
not often even asserted that it is the best 
thing for the poor to shut them up, but it is 
best for the ratepayers; and as the law de- 
mands from the public this compulsory charity, 
it grants them as a protection the right of 
shutting up their pensioners. So that the 
initial idea of a workhouse is a place where 
the ratepayers may shut up the rate-con- 
sumers. 
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Here we are allowed to house our hostages 
from the ranks of helplessness^ so that the 
vast army of those who are always on the 
verge of destitution may take warning, and 
make as little count as possible of the succour 
the law allows them, if they also fall helpless 
in the fight for life. 

In whatever way it has gained its prestige, 
there can be no doubt that the workhouse is 
now suflSciently dreaded; it is a well-known 
feet that everywhere the more respectable 
poor will often starve rather than enter it, so 
that its principal object as a test of destitution 
and a protection to the ratepayers may be sup- 
posed to be secured. 

A glance at the following statistics, in 
March and April, 1869, of three of the largest 
London, and of one provincial, workhouses 
will re-assure any reader who takes the trouble 
to look through them that the sieve has sifbed 
pretty closely ; the wilfully idle are not here, 
old age and sickness, childhood and imbe- 
cility, are our burden — the poor who are never 
to cease out of the land : — 
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In April, 1869, in Faddinoton Wobkhouse there 

were: — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Able ta earn their living 4 4 8 

Classed as able-bodied, but unable to 

earn a living 18 53 66 

Disabled, aged, and infirm (these in- 
clude about 20 idiots) 135 147 282 

Lunatics, imbeciles (these are all in 

asylums out of the workhouse ... 80 

Boys and girls .... 72 . 52 

124 
Infanta 17 141 

Total inmates on 3rd April, 1869 . .. 577 

Beduced to percentages :— 

Able to earn their living . . 1} per cent. 
Classed as able-bodied, but 

unable to earn a living . . 74 „ 
Boys and girls 24] „ 

100 

St. Giles's, Bloomsburt. 
On the 10th April, 1869, there were — 

Males. Females. Childn. 

Able to earn a living 25 35 

Classed as able-bodied, but unable to 

earn a living 16 17 

Temporarily msabled, old and infirm 257 345 
Children, sick or infants ... 51 

Children, at school 200 

251 

Lunatics 78 
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N.B. — There are 36 imbeciles in the house included in the 
numbers 257 and 345. 
Reduced to percentages ; — 

Able to earn a livmg 6 per cent. 

Classed as able-bodied, but unable to 
earn a living, disabled, old, infirm, 

or lunatic 70 „ 

Children 24 „ 

100 
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St. MlRT-LB-BONV WOBKHOU8B. 

Males. Femmlet. Childa. 

Able to earn a living 6 20 26 

Classed as able-bodied, but unable to 

earn a living 3 32 34 

Disabled, aged, infirm 725 987 1712 

Lunatics, imbeciles, in asylums out 

of the workhouse 287 

Girls and boys .... 290 . 218 

508 
InfanU 56 564 

Total inmates, 3rd April, 1869 2623 

Percentages, as before : — 

Able to earn a living ... 1 percent. 
Unable „ ... 771 „ 
Boys and girls 21 1 „ 

100 
York Workhouse. 

Males. Females. Total 
Actually able to earn their living. .2 10 12 

Classed in the returns as able-bodied, 

but really unable to earn their 

living 8 32 40 

Aged 20 10 80 

Infirmary eases, including lunatics 

and imbeciles 89 118 207 

119 170 289 
Boys and girls 53 54 107 

Total inmates on 24th March, 1869 396 

Percentages, as before : — 

Able to earn a living ... 3 per cent 

Unable „ 70 „ 

Boys and girls 27 „ 

100 



These figures go far to show that the work- 
house has done its work Queen Elizabeth's 
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'' valiant rogue," so often quoted of late, to 
whom in her king-like wisdom she gave 
twenty lashes every time he asked- an alms, is 
not here. Not that he is extinct, or even 
altogether absent, for he tramps the roads, 
with his dirty-brown wife behind him, in 
legions, and night after night re-appears at the 
workhouse-door to claim the shake-down the 
law allows him, and disappears after his half- 
pint of gruel in the morning, earned by his 
three hours of pumping or stone-breaking; 
but so ill do the discipline and diet of the 
workhouse suit him, that when he wants a 
rest, he prefers (unless utterly disabled by 
sickness) going to prison, and to secure being 
sent there either breaks the windows or tears 
up his clothes. If he has adopted the latter 
alternative he goes away in a sack, and re-ap- 
pears in society at the end of his term in 
shaven crown and prison costume. 

Sick, worn-out, and dying, these wretched 
creatures are found more or less everywhere 
in our workhouse infirmaries, but hardly in 
the numbers which might be expected. 

The dregs of vice, and idleness, and crime 
no doubt drift into workhouses, but no one 
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who has soen much of the inmates of the in- 
firmaries could share the still too common 
belief that the majority '^ come to the work- 
house," as it is called, through their own 
fault. Our pensioners, as the foregoing sta- 
tistics show, are the most helpless of our 
fellow-creatures — orphan and destitute chil- 
dren, the aged, the sick, and the lunatic; 
those unfortunates who in every communiiy 
fall to the care of their happier neighbours. 

Pity would surely be called forth, help and 
sympathy follow them, even within the work- 
house, if it was known they were there ; but 
we have shut our poor out of our sight behind 
those workhouse walls, and then — we have 
forgotten them. 

The fact can never be too strongly urged 
upon the public memory that workhouses are 
now almost exclusively hosj^itals for the sick, the 
lunatic, and aged, and the schools for destitute 
and orphan child/ren} ^^ Childhood without 

* " On tho Ist of January last there were 153,000 
paupers then on the lists of the unions. How many 
of those paupers were really able-bodied men, who 
ought to work, and who were fit to do a day*B work ? 
Why, tho odd 3,000. Therefore, if the public ran 
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its joys, youth without its hope, age without 
its honour," well may it have been said that 
the sight of a workhouse tries, more than any- 
thing else, our belief in the ultimate triumph 
of good over ill. 

It is difficult to realize the fkct that hun- 
dreds, or in large towns even thousands, of 
the most helpless people are collected toge- 
ther, shut up and fed, educated and doctored, 
are bom and buried at the expense of the 
public 3 but no one not officially connected 
with the system asks how all this is done. No 
one ever thinks of going to see their pen- 
sioners. In every place the workhouse is the 
last place visited, tlie very last place that any- 

away with the idea that among that mass there was 
a large proportion of able-bodied men, it made a 
great mistake. There were 60,000 ohildren, 60,000 
women, and 30,000 men. That was, roughly, the 
composition of that total of 150,000. They would 
observe the enormous preponderance of the wives 
and children. Then, of the 30,000 men, the greater 
proportion were old, then a large number were sick, 
and there remained only the small balance who wore 
really ahle^hodied,'' — Extract £h)m Mr. Goschen*s 
speech on Poor-law relief and voluntary charity, 
December 15th, 1869. 

1 
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body knows anything about ; and^ as a rale, 
in a town where charity of all kind overflowB, 
you will generally find that none of it enters 
the workhouse. Official fear of outside inter* 
ference has no doubt in some degree been the 
cause of this ; in many cases the doors have 
been closed to those who would willingly have 
gone in and out upon missions of kindness; 
but far more often those who are everywhere 
ready to do kind deeds^ pass by the blank 
brick walls in ignorance of all the suffering 
they contain^ to carry help and comfort where 
they are often much less needed. No sadder 
sight can be seen on earth than a workhouse 
infirmary often presents. Sickness, which 
calls out all there is of kindness in every 
home^ is without any pity here. Each sick 
person is but one more in the melancholy 
accumulation of sickness^ and sorrow, and 
death. None but the hopeless enter here, and 
they come, often worn by all they have suffered 
outside, only to die. 

And then to these poor people it is '' sick 
and in prison" both at once, for though they 
are patients they do not cease to be paupers ; 
and the discipline of the place is penal, and 
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bears hardly on them to the end. These 
thousands of sick people have been suffering 
ever since the inauguration of the new Poor- 
law^ by the hard bearing upon them of a law 
never meant for them ; and out of the hazy 
doud of oonfiision which oorered the working 
of that great experiment the new Poor-law^ a 
great but not very obscure principle of justice 
is only now beginning to emerge — namely, 
tiiat we have no right to treat those who can- 
not work as though they could, in order to 
scare those who could work if they would. 

If this be injustice — are we to continue it 
because the sufferers are the most miserable 
and helpless of our fellow-creatures f 

Let the able-bodied ' be treated as wilfully 
idle If you will, but in the name of Heaven's 
mercy let us no longer treat the sick as wil- 
fully sick. Surely incapacity and sickness 

^ " Able*bodied,** in the teohnioal language of work- 
house returns, does not moan able to earn a living. 
As a term of classifioation, as at present used, it 
merely misleads, and the sooner it is replaced by a 
phrase capable of including and expressing any 
and eyery form of decrepitude and inofflcienoy the 
better. 
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might be made a sufficient teat for difiference 
of treatment. 

No fear of people shamming cancer^ or 
dropsy, or consumption, in order to enter the 
workhouse. 

Let the infirmary principle, as against the 
pauper or workhouse principle, be acknow- 
ledged and acted upon in the treatment of the 
sick, and a new era will dawn upon workhouse 
management. The sick element is, in fact, so 
large a one (larger than all the others put 
together) that for all practical purposes our 
workhouses have become great hospitals. 

Let this fact be recognized, and the sick 
will no longer be treated as paupers, but as 
patients ; and then, and not till then, the shadow 
of a great wrong will be lifted from the land. 

These workhouse infirmaries hare been 
^^ amongst the dark places of the earth.*' 
The scenes of cruelty and misery which were 
disclosed four or five years ago in some of the 
London workhouses roused a feeling through 
the whole country, which was something more 
than a misgiving as to the working of a sys- 
tem under which such horrors could go on. 
Dislike to the whole system of the Poor-law, 
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and profound distrust as to its results^ there 
had been for a long time> but perhaps the 
baby laid out alive^ and the idiot pauper boiled 
aUve, did more for the cause of workhouse re- 
form than a whole century of agitation. 

As a sweeping measure of reform the infir- 
mary principle was at once recognized, adopted, 
and attempted to be enforced by legislation. 
Separate hospitals were to be erected in con- 
nection with the large London workhouses, 
and the great principle, (the separation of the 
flick in workhouse treatment) , for which Miss 
Twining and those who with her had entered 
deepest into the subject of workhouse mis- 
management had so long pleaded, seemed to 
be triumphant. The expense, however, has 
for a time arrested the plan. The hospitals 
are not built, and the law is not enforced. 

If it ever should be, there will then be a 
fear field for trying on a sufficient scale what 
Miss Twining designates the "one hopeful 
remedy ^^ for this miserable, ever-accumulating 
mass of wretchedness and mismanagement — 
the placing the sick under " a higher and con- 
stant supervision by educated, conscientious, 
and responsible women/^ 
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But while all this is still in the fature^ a 
great change for the better in the present 
state of things might be inaugurated in work- 
houses if the hospital principle were acknow- 
ledged^ and^ as far as possible^ acted upon. 

The hard provisions of the Poor-law Board 
with regard to workhouse management can be, 
and are, mercifully modified in their bearing 
on the sick and aged in some workhouse in- 
firmaries, and would soon be in all, if the sick 
and aged, when once behind the workhouse 
walls, were not, as has been said before^ for- 
gotten. 

It mast be borne in mind that to oyerlook 
the sick, aa sick, seems to have been the 
steady determination of every one connected 
with the Poor-law. The sick accumulated year 
by year in our great workhouses, they took 
the place of the able-bodied paupers, they 
filled ward after ward with misery, and suffer- 
ing, and death ; but rules were rarely relaxed 
for them, remedies barely and meagrely al- 
lowed them, nursing in any real sense of the 
term utterly denied them. 

Mere receiving-houses for the sick, not hos- 
pitals, are these so-called infirmaries. Food, 
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and comforts^ and medicines are on the lowest 
possible scale^ the nursing worse than a farce^ 
and the medical treatment little better; for 
the medical officer who takes charge of the 
sick in the infirmaries does so with his hands 
tied. 

''The doctor can order whatever he likes 
for the sick/^ This glib official falsehood 
meets you in every ward of every workhouse 
hospital^ it covers more sins than charity, and 
the danger and the mischief of it are in its 
truth, or rather in its one grain of truth. 

In theory the medical officer is, as he ought 
to be in his own hospital, autocratic, therefore 
responsible to the public and the guardians for 
the well-being of his patients. In fact, his 
position, as detailed by one who writes with 
the authority and full knowledge of experience, 
is this: — ^ 

"Nominally he is armed with considerable au- 
thority, praotioally he is powerless, his position being 
in many respects subordinate to that of inferior 

1 " The Management of Workhouses," by Samuel 
W. North, M. B. C. S., read at the meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, at Manchester, 1866. 
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officers ; he is authorised to point out defects in the 
construction and arrangement of the sick wards ; in 
the nursing and care of the invalids under his charge, 
and to direct the diet he thinks suitable for them ; 
all this he may do, but he is in no position to enforce 
the adoption of the smallest item, if so be that the 
guardians and the officials do not think fit to adopt 
his views." 

Speaking of the diet of the sick, he says: — 

"As regards the regulations more immediately 
affecting the patient, none, I think, presses more 
heavily than the system of fixed diets and its at- 
tendant book-keeping, by which every possible hin- 
drance is interposed to the patients receiving that 
mixed and varied diet which, perhaps next to personal 
sympathy, is the greatest comfort the sick can enjoy. 
It is true the medical officer may order whatever he 
thinks needful for his jjatient, but every variation 
he orders adds to the trouble of the master, who is 
obliged to collate the various items in order that he 
may keep his daily account of their consumption ac- 
curately — if this variation is attempted to any great 
extent the labour becomes immense, and the difficulty 
of keeping an accurate account almost impossible ; 
there is thus every temptation to fall into the routine 
of ordering a fixed diet for the week, if there be no 
kindly supervision to see who can take the food and 
who can not; or, if there is no disposition on the 
part of the master to meet the case, there remains no 
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slternatiye bnt for the patient to eat that given to 
him, or go without." 

So, too often, he does " go without,'^ aa 
ervery visitor to such sick beds knows. I have 
known a woman hungry for days, sinking for 
want of food which she could swallow, and an- 
other bed-ridden and feeble, who has had two 
hungry days a week for ten years, because 
without teeth she could not eat the hard beef 
which those two days brought her. 

The writer goes on to say : — 

" A rigid application of the rules as regards diet 
is of itself suflScient to render abortive all other at- 
tempts to add to the comfort of the sick, and to 
reduce the whole system to one of cold apathetic neg- 
lect from which every spark of kindness is removed. 
No satisfactory arrangement for the comfort of the 
sick, or even their successful treatment, can be de- 
vised, that does not afford the medical officer the 
facilities of doing that which he does with his private 
patients when prescribing a suitable diet for them — 
namely, enumerate a group of articles from which the 
patient may select that which best meets the whim 
or taste of the time. How can a sick man derive 
benefit or comfort from his food when ho knows that 
each day brings him the same quantity of beef or 
mutton cooked in the same way ; no change or variety 
by which to tempt a feeble appetite ? 
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<<To aooomplish this, which I think one of the 
greatest and most necessary reforms, an entire change 
in the system of keeping the accounts would be ne- 
cessary, and the establishment of separate cooking- 
places for the infirmary, where food might be 
prepared at any hour that it was needed without 
restriction as to kind or quantity. With these modi- 
fications, the treatment of the sick poor in work- 
houses would steadily improve, a better tone would 
be given to the whole establishment, and we shonld 
hoar far less of such disgraceful abuses as are now 
to be found in the majority of these places. 

The following paragraphs firom the same 
writer throw a curious light upon that com- 
fortable theory, that "the doctor can order 
whatever he likes for the sick " : — 

" The relation in which the medical officer stands 
to the governing body is a false one. Heavy and 
responsible duties are imposed upon him under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable. He has not, as 
he ought to have, merely to treat the sick with all 
needful appliances provided to his hands ; but he 
has to stand between them and that system of re* 
pression framed for another class, and to provide 
from the fertility of his own resources everything 
that ought to be there without his interference. The 
treatment of disease is no easy or encouraging task 
with all the aid that wealth and kindness can pro- 
vide ; how much more difficult must it be when all 
these are wanting, and when in too many instances 
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l^e daty has to be done in spite of opposition and 
obstmotion I Briefly, the shortcomings in work- 
house management may be summed up under the 
following heads, at least so far as the medical depart- 
ment is concerned: — Overcrowding; absence of 
proper classification ; absence or insufficiency of 
nursing; medical appliances, and comforts; defec- 
tive dietary and cooking arrangements, and all those 
minor evils following in their train." 

" The cases recently reported in the public prints 
sufficiently indicate the nature of the evils which 
spring from these defects ; and there is, to add to all 
these, the evils ft'om the impolitic system on which the 
purely medical relief is supplied. Starved at every 
point, how can we expect it to be efficient ? Were it 
not a painful reality, exercising a most injurious in- 
fluence on the interests of the poor and of that pro- 
fession to which I have the honour to belong, the 
whole system might be regarded as a farce, devised 
for the semblance of things, and never seriously in- 
tended to meet the stem realities of disease and 
death, with which it has daily to do battle under the 
most adverse circumstances." 

These are strong words, strongly spoken, 
and at last the bitter truth is told. 

To any one accustomed to the care of the 
sick in private houses or in "well-organized hos- 
pitals, the arrangements for the care or cure of 
the sick in a workhouse infirmary must indeed 
seem a farce. 
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Spoken, too, a& these wordsf are, by one 
who has stood in these '^ adverse circum- 
stances/^ between hundreds of his helpless 
fellow-creatures and ^^the stem realities of 
disease and death/^ they tell their own story. 

A curious comment they indeed form upon 
that celebrated dogma of the Poor-law, '^the 
doctor can order for his patients whatever he 
likes/^ They certainly express clearly and 
painfully the feelings of a visitor to a work- 
house infirmary, bewildered by all its short- 
comings. 

Much as these infirmaries have been written 
about of late, hardly has one ever been de- 
scribed. So very little is known of them, that 
a description of one, as seen from a visitor's 
point of view, will have an interest of its own 
after all that has been quoted from one quali- 
fied to take the official view ; and when, also, 
it is premised that the infirmary described is 
in what is supposed to be a model workhouse, 
it will be conceded that a description of it is 
likely to show clearly enough the workings of 
the system in nearly as favourable a light as 
they are capable of. 

•jf ^ ^ * 

As usual, few people even know of the 
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melanclioly accumulation of sickness and sor- 
row and death which was shut in by those 
workhouse walls.^ Out of sight and out of 
mind there were upwards of 200 sick people 
in the wards of the infirmary. In this num- 
ber there were the year before last, counting 
from the 9th of February to the same date in 
the following year, as many as 76 deaths : 37 
men, 25 women, and 14 children died during 
that time.^ From the immense number of 
deaths in proportion to the sick, the very 
serious nature of much of the illness in the 
workhouse will be evident. Nearly every 
form of fatal disease was from time to time to 
be found there. In the neighbouring county 
hospital the number of in-patients averages 
from 70 to 80 ; the number of the nurses is 
from 11 to 13 ; there is a resident doctor, and 
there is also the daily attendance of other 
medical men. 

In the workhouse hospital, with its 200 

^ The description applies only to this workhouse 
infirmary as it was nearly three years ago ; much 
may have been changed, and probably has been, for 
the better sinoe then. 

^ In the same infirmstry from 1st March, 1869, to 
the same date 1870, there were eighty-three deaths. 
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patients, there were 2 paid nurses and 1 man, 
a keeper in the male lunatic wards. 

One of the two nursea waft for the women's 
side of the infirmary, the other for the men. 

There is the attendance of one medical offi- 
cer, who has hia own large practice on his 
hands, and the drugs are provided by him out 
of his salary. 

The infirmary, which is approached through 
the chapel, is a detached building at the back 
of the chief body of the workhouse. This 
chapel is, by a very common arrangement in 
workhouses, also the dinner-room. It is 
somewhat in the form of a nave and transepts ; 
there is a reading-desk and pulpit, the Com- 
mandments above them, and texts of Scripture 
round the walls. Close to the reading-desk 
and pulpit are the tables for serving out and 
weighing the dinners, which are eaten in the 
room by those well enough to go there. Here 
they sit in rows at dinner, where they sit at 
church on Sundays, and the ledges upon the 
backs of the seats are conveniently adapted for 
holding their plates as well as their prayer- 
books. 

The door at the end of this chapel dining- 



\ 
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room opens into the airing-yards of the in- 
firmary, paved with asphalt, and walled and 
railed ; and here some of the lunatics and the 
imbeciles are nearly always wandering rest- 
lessly about in the open air. 

The lonatic, idiot, blind, and epileptic are 
classed together, and most of them are to be 
found in the lower rooms of the infirmary, 
and are called, in the workhouse language, 
" specials/' 

These women wear a brown dress of linsey, 
instead of the blue cotton worn by all the 
other women. There are some of these spe- 
cials always to be found scattered in different 
rooms amongst the other people — one being 
generally told off in each room tb act as 
assistant nurse. 

The generality of these poor creatures are 
rather imbecile than insane, though they be- 
come sometimes dangerously mad. When they 
do become unmanageable, they are taken to 
the county asylum. They are also at times 
brought here from the asylum. 

Some of these poor people are paralyzed and 
afflicted in many ways, and some are very aged 
and helpless. A year ago, when these notes 
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were taken^ there were about 50 men and be* 
tween 30 and 40 women classed as " specials." 

Most of the women are under the care of ft 
young woman, a patient herself in the infirmary, 
who, when not too ill^ does her best for her 
unfortunate charges. 

It is the custom to place an inmate of the 
house in charge of each sick room and all the 
people in it. As, with hardly any exceptions, 
no woman, unless morally or physically inca* 
pable of getting her livelihood out of the house, 
would think of stopping in it, the women at 
the matron^s disposal for nurses in the infirmary 
are either patients themselves or women of lost 
character. It is very rare to find any excep- 
tion to this rule. 

In this state of things, as may be supposed, 
the most satisfactory women for nurses are 
those who are sick themselves; and kindly 
and patiently, in spite of their own sufiering, 
these women often wait upon those sometimes 
not much worse than themselves. I have 
seen some of these poor women ignore their 
own pains, and, physically incapable of giving 
much help to those under their care, still com** 
fort and cheer them with a kindness which 
seemed untiring. 
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But; unfortunatolyi thoHO sick siok-nurHoa 
are tho oxooptiooi and it is from tho other claHS 
of women that most of tlie nurses are nocesHarily 
chosen under the present evil system of pauper 
nursing. The matron has ofben no choice. 
She must have a woman in charge of tho Hick 
in each room; and though she knows that 
from their wicked lives and their bad Ian- 
guagC; they are totally^ utterly unfit for the 
ohargC; she has to leave often from six to ten 
helpless creatures at their mercy. The arrange- 
ment that seems to be most usual in this^ as 
in most other workhouses^ is to appoint a 
woman of disreputable character as nurse to 
each sick room^ and then to give her an idiot 
to help her. 

^' They all use bad language, ma'am/^ was 
the helpless reply of the matron, when told of 
the women swearing at the sick; but in all 
probability she herself would be the last person 
to hear of such abuses, as the women, being 
always in the rooms as she passes through on 
her daily rounds, would effectually prevent any 
complaints being made of their conduct. 

Once in every week, also, the members of 
the house committee of the board of guardians 
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walk through these rooms; and clean^ and 
airy^ and comfortable they no doubt think 
they look. Sometimes one or two of them 
speak to one or two of the sick people ; but 
such a circumstance as the complaint of a sick 
pauper to '^ the gentlemen^' is, I dare say, an 
unheard-of thing in the annals of the poor- 
law. 

A wan, broken-spirited looking woman, with 
a delicate, still young £ace, lay for several 
months last year on her tidy little bed. A 
good and gentle face — ^the face of one who 
could suffer, but never speak. She had, when 
she first came in, the eager, terrible look of a 
starved person, and she had been as nearly 
starved as possible. She had been a respect- 
able servant, and having lost her health, had 
tried to support herself with needlework. 

She was in a decline, and had a distressing 
cough and painful breathing, and an abscess 
on one leg. For a whole year before she came 
into the workhouse, she had had no bed but 
two chairs, on which she lay day and night 
with her knees cramped up. 

In this attitude the bad leg gradually stiff- 
ened j and when she was brought to the work- 
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hoosej and onoe more lay on a bed^ where she 
might have stretched out her painful limb with 
its dreadful wounds^ it was found to be fixed. 

So she lay^ slowly wearing away to her 
death. Bach week her guardians passed her 
bed ; every day the kind doctor and the matron 
looked at and often spoke to her. No word 
of complaint ever passed her lips^ and yet she 
was threatened) and struck^ and sworn at by 
the wicked old woman who was the nurse in 
charge of the room. 

Her sufferings^ thank God ! are over. At 
Christmas-time the little procession of paupers 
which makes a workhouse funeral^ passed out 
of the gates with her wan and distorted corpse. 

When the sick are brought into the infir- 
mary^ their own clothes are removed^ and they 
are dressed in the pauper dress^ or^ if too ill 
for that; are laid on one of the many little 
beds. 

They seem generally bewildered for a few 
days by the change. The number of strange 
sick people about them^ the moaning and com- 
plaining of those very ill^ and the talking and 
walking about of those who are tolerably well, 
are a great trial to the very sick ; and as the 
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rooms are passages — one room opening into 
another — this evil is nnnecessarily increased 
by the construction of the building. 

The sick can hardly sleep in the day. Here 
they lie for weeks or months of suffering : then 
comes a day when the poor man or woman is 
dying. Prom the beds all round, the sick 
paupers lift themselves to watch the last gasp, 
or to shudder with terror (as I have known 
them for hours) over a protracted death-agony. 
No loving hand is generally by to close the 
poor eyes ; no voice to say, " God bless you ! " 
When all is over they see from their beds the 
corpse dressed for its burial. It Ues stiff and 
still in its own bed amongst them for a few 
hours longer; then comes what is spoken of 
with a strange dread — the sewing the body in 
the flannel shroud, and seeing it carried away 
by old pauper men to the dead-house, where it 
is placed in a coffin, sometimes, as they believe, 
lined only with shavings ; the name chalked 
upon the lid. In a day or two the funeral 
takes place in the neighbouring cemetery, in 
a spot crowded with these unremembered dead. 

The dread of the ^' thin coffin " and ^^ no- 
body to follow " — the shavings and the 
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flannel shroud— -seems an unreal grievance to 
be fretted over as it is; but to those who 
know the superstitious feeUng of the EngUsh, 
(still more of the Irish) poor, for a ^^ respect- 
able funeral/' it will not seem so. 

I have known an old woman nearly starve 
to keep out of the workhouse ; and, when she 
found she could hold out no longer, go in, 
upon the promise that she should be taken out 
when dead. 

Another, to avert the flannel shroud, hoards 
up a night-dress she has begged, " to keep by 
her,'* till she wants it. There can be no doubt 
that the name stamped on a coffin-plate, and a 
cotton shroud, would be a great concession to 
the feelings of the sick poor in workhouses. 

Many of the sick in workhouses have been 
discharged as ^^ incurables '* from difierent 
hospitals, and these are sometimes the saddest 

cases of all. 



* (The dead at the Marylebone Workhouse are laid 
out two hours after death, a calico shroud is placed 
upon the body, which is then removed in a shell to 
the dead-house ; the coffin bears the name, age, and 
date of death stamped on a tin ooffin-plate.) 
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Unable to work, they have nowhere else 
to go to. With their sentence of death pro- 
nounced^ they can only come to this last sad 
refuge } and here they come to die. Suffering 
often from acute diseases^ they hare not the 
comforts and alleviations here which they had 
found in regular and weU-appointed hospitals, 
from which they are necessarily ejected as 

Unable to work, aware perhaps he will 
never work again, a sick man leaves the hos- 
pital where he had known every kind of com* 
fort, where skill and care had done their best 
for him—- a place where all that there was of 
pity and kindness had been his of right. 

In coming to the only place he often can 
come to, the workhouse infirmary, he leaves 
all this behind him ; and, not only that, but, 
in becoming a pauper, it must be remembered 
he has to bear an undeserved degradation in 
his own mind and in that of others. He is 
the same man, with the same suffering that 
brought him such care and kindness once ; 
but care and kindness leave him at the work- 
house door. The life left him now must be 
worn out in a pauper's dress and under a 
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pauper's treatment. He has come to " a 
prison, not a hospital/' and must be subjected 
to and suffer from a law framed to deter the 
idle and vagrant, but never intended for such 
as he. 

Sin and wickedness have done much to- 
wards filling a place like this ; but it really 
seems as if a vitality, that lingered on through 
loss of all that made life worth having, did 
more. 

Worn out, sometimes almost dying, these 
poor, helpless creatures are brought in more 
often, perhaps, in this prostrate state than in 
any other; and especially is this the case in 
winter. Many of the very aged people have 
worked till they could work no longer, and 
then starved till they could starve no longer, 
to keep out of this place *, and when they are 
here at last, the degradation they suffer in 
coming is, I believe, to many the saddest part 
of all they suffer. This, of course, applies to 
the respectable portion of the sick poor, who 
find themselves (as classification is hardly at- 
tempted) associated with degraded creatures, 
and very often placed under their ca/re. 

In this infirmary the men certainly look far 
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more helpless and more uncomfortable than 
the women. They miss the care and nursing 
which only women can give in sickness, and 
which, poor fellows, some of them may have 
known in their own homes. Here they nurse 
each other — that is, one man in each room, 
less sick than his neighbours, has the nursing 
of the room ; and there is a woman paid, as a 
n£rse, to superintend their eflforts (she is the 
nurse of the men^s side of the infirmary) . 

There were about sixty to eighty sick men, 
and about fifty lunatic and imbecile, in these 
wards when these notes were taken. Thirty- 
seven men died in these rooms from the 9th 
of February, 1868, to the same day in the 
following year. 

In workhouse infirmaries the men seem, as 
a rule, more often unsatisfactory characters 
than the women. Their destitution is certainly 
far more often their own fault ; while, in the 
women's wards, in numberless cases, it will 
be found the inmates have been reduced to 
poverty through the drinking or desertion of 
their husbands. If only half of these stories 
are true, and perhaps this would be a large 
per-centage, the number of deserted wives in 
this workhouse is extraordinary. 
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But the first thing that would strike a 
"visitor to the infirmary would be the number 
of aged women. In some rooms so many are 
lying stiff and still in their little beds^ all 
dressed in the blue bedgown and white cap of 
the house — many paralyzed, all equally sick, 
and helpless, and friendless — that the mass of 
human suffering, the very monotony of it, 
seems like a nightmare. 

Only by degrees do you begin to make out 
for yourself the deep human interest in each 
of these blue bundles, ticketed and numbered, 
and tucked away in the workhouse little bed 
and grey coverlet. And yet each of these is a 
woman, who has lived, and loved, and suffered 
long ; and, half dead as they are, the gentle 
touch and tone of a lady^s hand and voice, 
with all the unaccustomed kindness, wake them 
to a feeling of pleasure, and also of protection, 
which they only know during those brief 
visits. 

What these poor, helpless creatures must 
endure in the hands of some of the women 
who have them in charge on^ hardly dares to 
think of; they never make, and never can 
make a complaint to the doctor, matron, or 
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any other person; for their nnrse is always there 
when any of the anthorities pass throngh. Other 
patients in the room^ also^ cannot tell^ for the 
same reason^ what they see. They often have^ 
too^.a great and well-founded fear of the woman 
in charge, whose power over them is almost 
unlimited : — -in those dreary workhouse nights, 
especially where, in the light of a dim gas- 
light, poor, sleepless, sick creatures sit up in 
their beds, and hear a dying woman asking 
help of the nurse, who only swears at them for 
waking her. 

" In the dead of the Jiight, to hear her 
swearing, oh, it was terrifying! I felt as if 
the abyss of hell was open under our feet,'* 
were the rather remarkable words of a re- 
spectable old woman, who had been for some 
months in the workhouse infirmary, in de* 
scribing such a scene to me. 

These women look upon their nursing as a 
hardship, and no doubt such duties as theirs 
must be (if they fulfilled them) a hardship ; for 
they would be most inadequately paid by the 
mere food and shelter they receive. 

No effectual improvement in the condition 
of the sick is possible while this wretched sya- 
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tern of nursing continues to be the rule in 
workhouse infirmaries. In some rooms of the 
infirmary visited by the writer it was useless 
to give a sick creature even a little tea and 
sugar^ as the nurse would take it away for her 
own purposes^ sell it or change it for tobacco^ 
or drink it with their friends in the room; 
while the poor woman to whom it had been 
ffiren lay helpless in her bed. 

In rooms Ler such women as tins, notiung 
can be done to help the sick in giving anything; 
but the nurse will probably be kept in cheeky 
in some degree, by the visits of ladies, and her 
poor charges will be grateful for being talked 
Z read to, and nonTneed it, poor Lfortu- 
nates, as they do ; and even the worst of these 
pauper nurses wiU probably be induced to take 
more care of those whom they see are objects 
of pity and interest to a lady. 

A common arrangement, as has been said, 
is to appoint a woman of lost character as 
nurse, and then to give her a '^ Special^' as an 
assistant ; but I have known one instance where 
the nurse combined the two qualifications — 
she was a Special, and her character of the 
worst ; she was, however^ kind on the whole 
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to her helpless patients (five old women, four 
of them bed-ridden) ; but, liable as she was to 
fits of frenzy, the bed-ridden people felt them- 
selves helpless in her hands, and so were nearly 
frightened to death when, in one of her fits of 
passion, she, the mi/rse, suddenly attacked two 
of them with the wild fury of the lunatic she 
then was. This shows what pauper nursing 
may be, even in what is supposed to be an ex- 
ceptionally well-regulated workhouse. 

These women, by all the habits of their livesy 
are unfitted for the work, and the blindest of 
all the blunders of the Poor Law Board has 
been the sanctioning of a system of nursing 
which places such womanly work in such un- 
womanly hands. 

For all they may do, or leave undone, they 
are not to blame so much as those through 
whose supineness this shocking state of things 
has continued so long. With violent, uncon- 
trolled tongues and tempers, these wretched 
women make their authority felt in their rooms. 
And it is quite a common occurrence in the 
wards of a workhouse infirmary to see women, 
whose fit place would be a penitentiary, holding 
absolute authority over younger women of good 
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character and better education ; and^ perhaps^ 
stiU more often over older women, many of 
whom have been respectable wives and mothers. 

In some workhouses the system has been 
xnuch amended by ti.e simple expedient of 
making it rather a '^ Blue Bibbon'' to hold the 
office of nurse, instead of letting it be a bug- 
bear, the most unpopular employment in the 
house, as it is now generaUy considered. There 
is no doubt that if a few allowances, such as 
tea and suear, beer, and more especially the 
privilege of wiring their own dress, or a dress 
recognized as the nurse's dress, were granted, 
respectable women would avail themselves of 
the life. From time to time good, kind women 
might snrely be found in any large workhouse, 
(brought into the house by temporary sick- 
ness or poverty) who, instead of leaving it as 
soon as possible, and perhaps half starving 
in an attempt to maintain themselves outside, 
would remain where they would find food and 
shelter, and also kind and necessary work to 
be done for their more suffering fellow- 
creatures. 

But if the visits of ladies are a check to the 
bad nurses, they can be made a great means 
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of encouragement to the good ; and it would 
be a real and untold help to a poor^ kind* 
hearted^ but ignorant woman^ who is doing her 
best for her fellow-patients (for^ as things are 
at present^ if she is a good woman^ she is 
almost sure to be a sick one)^ to find the lady 
who visits her room sees and appreciates what 
she does. 

The evils of the system lie too deep for any 
great reform to be possible from outside in* 
fluences^ but still the Uttle that may be done is 
well worth doings if it were no more than the 
bringing of a kind and womanly sympathy into 
the cold^ hard-hearted atmosphere of the place — 
these miserable rooms^ where sin and suffering 
are so much the rule that pain and trouble^ and 
death itself^ are things of course^ and excite no^ 
pity. 

No one who has not seen it could believe 
what comfort even their very presence might 
brings in rooms filled with weary-hearted wo- 
men. Sad old faces are raised from the pillow^ 
with a glad and kindly smile^ to welcome the 
lady, who comes, not only as a well-known 
friend, but as a glimpse of that outer world 
from which the poor prisoner is for ever shut 
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out. And by many a bedaide words of comfort 
and peace may be read or spoken^ which will 
lift the poor listener for a time above her 
weariness^ beyond her pain. 

None listen like these hopeless ones to words 
which speak of the highest hope ; but^ they lie, 
many of them, except for the necessajrily rare 
visits of the Chaplain, for months upon their 
dying beds, without a word of hope or comfort.^ 

Their sickness, their very wetness, make 
them ready to welcome spiritual help; and 
their utter destitution makea any temporal 
help received with what seems an overwhelm- 
ing gratitude, till one remembers that they 
have nothing, nor any chance of ever having 
anything, of their own, and that the little 
comforts brought to them are just what they 
have been longing for in vain. 



^ A Workhouse with a population of upwards of 
400 inmates, is a parish of itself; and in a parish of 
that size there would not, on an average, be more 
than half-a-dozen people ill enough at any time to 
engage the constant attention of the clergyman. 
In this one workhouie pariik there were more than 
a hundred very sick, and the chaplain had another 
parish of 3,000 souls. 
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Things which we shotild consider neces- 
saries for the sick are not given in most 
workhouse infirmaries. 

The tea provided is often, perhaps generally, 
a mere mockery of the name ; therefore what 
the sick, the aged, and the nurses all crave 
alike is a little '^ real tea." ^' Fruit, or cooling 
drinks, for fevered patients ; flannel wraps for 
the shoulders of rheumatic or bed -ridden 
people ; ^ air-beds ' for the bed-ridden, whose 
skin is often fHghtfiilly excoriated by the hard, 
bad mattresses ; ^ cushions for those who have 
sores ; arm-chairs for those who can never lie 
down, oppressed by dropsy, or choking with 
pulmonary complaints ; all these comforts (we 
might say necessaries) for the sick are almost 
unattainable." ^ 

They would no longer be unattainable if 
boards of guardians would allow the public to 
supply them, and this under ^heir own regula- 
tions. There can be no doubt that all these 
comforts and appliances would reach the un- 



^ In this workhouse made of oocoa-nut fibre. 
^ From a paper called ** Destitute Incurables in 
WorkhoaseB/' by Miss Elliott and Miss Cobbe. 
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fortunate creatures^ in every workhouse in- 
firmary^ it, in the first plaoe^ the need was 
known; and^ in the second^ the charitable 
were allowed to supply the need. If it would 
not be fair to ask the ratepayers to give more 
than the barest necessaries^ surely it would be 
only right to allow charity to do the rest. 

What an amount of reUef to thousands 
'' wearing away the last months of their ago- 
nies '' as incurables in workhouses would im- 
mediately be given^ if the plan of '^ incurable 
wards'' was allowed in all^ as it is already in 
a few workhouses ! ^ 

There would be no ^^ encouragement to 
pauperism'' here, and if it were known in 
each neighbourhood there was such a place 
filled with all that is saddest in human suffer- 



' The plan is this : — " 1. That in every workhouse 
persons suffering from acute and distressing diseases, 
such as dropsy, consumption, or cancer, should be 
placed in wards especially allotted to them, to be 
called the wards for male and female incurables. 

** 2. That in these particular wards private charity 
bo permitted to introduce whatever may tend to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the inmates." 

L 
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ing, help and STinpathy would be called out at 
once. 

Where private charity has thus come for- 
ward to fill up the deficiencies of public charity^ 
no irregularity or undue interference has been 
the result. In some London parishes^ and a 
few country ones, committees of gentlemen 
and ladies are at work, and their kind services 
are highly valued, not only by the guardians, 
but also by the over-worked officials, to whom 
they are capable of being a great help and 
encouragement. One has only to recall the 
various and incongruous institutions contained 
within the walls of a workhouse to appreciate 
the difficulties of those in charge, and the need 
there must be of external help. They have to 
make their house a test of destitution, a bug- 
bear to paupers, and yet keep up its efficiency 
as an asylum, a school, and a hospital, at the 
very smallest possible cost. 

A very bare skeleton of a charity a work- 
house must always remain, and it seems won- 
derful that private charity should not long ago 
have been invoked to make up its deficiencies. 

And here, at last, in this supplementing of 
public by private charity, it may be, will be 
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found the solution of that long-unsolved pro- 
blem of the poor-law — ^how to combine justice 
to the ratepayer with mercy to the pauper. 

It may well be that nothing but the volun- 
taryism of private charity can reach all the 
needs of those who^ sick and forsaken^ close 
their eyes in thousands in the wards of our 
workhouse infirmaries. Twenty -three thou- 
sand paupers die in these places every year.^ 
Are there five hundred people in England who 
ever sat by a workhouse pauper's dying bed ? 
Surely Christian charity^ human pity^ will find 
its way into these places, filled with all that is 
most miserable upon earth, sooner or later. 

1 In 690 workhoases in England and Walm . — 
Number of inmates on 8th April, 1861 . . 119,984 
Deaths registered in the year 1861 . . . 22,785 
Proportion per oent. of deaths to Inmates 19 

Deaths in workhoases of London in 1865 . 6,715 

1866 . 7,088 

1867 . 6,829 

1868 . 6,789 
Gbobob G&ahah, Begistrar-General. 

General Beffiiter Qffioet Somertet HbtMa, 
Deoemher 14, 1869. 
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If not^ from every one of these uncomforted 
dying beds will be heard the cry which is 
going up to heaven against us— 

'* Sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not ! '^ 



FINIS. 
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